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Introducing Tippie, V.LC.* 


A Study of the Manhattan Business Girl 


Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 


typical Manhattan 
business girl. She is in her twenties, 


Tippie is the 
unmarried, spends her money carefully, 
and has definite opinions about the 
stores in which she shops. Tippie has 
become a very important customer, and 
Manhattan merchants have begun to 
court her favor. For instance, Saks 
34th Street itself “‘the 
specialty store for women who work” ; 
Saks Fifth Avenue and Bonwit Teller 
have initiated night openings to facili- 
tate her shopping ; and Best & Company 
has invited the “Success Sisters” to 
the store through newspaper advertise- 
ments. 


proclaims 


3ut what do the Manhattan mer- 
chants who solicit her patronage know 
about her? 
justed their operations to suit her 
individual Is there 
reliable available about 
her? 

Actually, Tippie was conceived when 


How well have they ad- 


requirements ? 
information 


one of the more prominent of these 
merchants attempted to discover some- 
thing about the Manhattan business 
girl. 
portance as a customer to the future 


He recognized her growing im- 
of his business. He deemed it neces- 
sary to obtain concrete information so 


* Very Important Customer. 
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that he might create realistic store 
policies for dealing with her. Finding 
no reliable source of data, he proposed 
that the New York University School 
of undertake a study to 
search facts about this 
increasingly important customer. 

The School of Retailing undertook the 
proposed study in the spring of 1951. 
The 
was 
data. 


Retailing 
out essential 


handout-questionnaire technique 
employed in collecting the field 
A one-page questionnaire (see 
page 150.) and an inviting letter were 
prepared and placed in a feminine blue 
envelope together with a stamped re- 
turn envelope and a_ small pencil. 
Graduate students of the School 
of Retailing distributed 4,770 of the 
at twenty-nine 
and commuter transportation stations 
throughout Manhattan during the 
hours from 4:45 to 5:30 P.M. on a 
Tuesday afternoon. 

While the 


business girls, a few housewives and 


envelopes subway 


survey was aimed at 
students inadvertently received copies 
of the questionnaire and returned them 
properly completed. In all, a grand 
total of 17.7 per cent of those who 
received the questionnaire extended 
their co-operation. However, only the 


16 per cent of the forms received from 
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business girls were used in the final 
analysis. One surprising aspect of the 
survey was that returns continued to 
come in over three months after the 
questionnaires were handed out. 
Analysis of the returned question- 
naires reveals definite data about the 
typical Manhattan business girl, Tippie. 
The Tippie coming from each borough 
appears to have individual differences. 
For instance, if she lives in Brooklyn 
or Staten Island she tends to be 
younger, to earn a smaller salary, and 
to spend less for her clothes. But the 
figures are too small in these particular 


Tippi works in Manhattan .. . 
Office Location 


Above 42d Street ........ 
Between 14th and 42d Street 
Below 14th Street ....... 


instances to warrant drawing definite 
conclusions. 

The summary of her self-evaluation 
constitutes a composite picture of a 
very important customer to the Man- 
hattan merchant. Reading it, one gains 
the feeling of glancing over a young 
girl’s shoulder to steal a look at her 
well-hidden diary. The presentation 
has been designed to high light her 
outstanding characteristics and _atti- 
tudes. It has been kept brief for the 
convenience of the busy executive. So, 
without more ado, we present Tippie, 


VEX. 


Per Cent 


ine Rada nace 37.8 


fee a eee 35.9 


en eS eee 26.3 


100.0 


but she lives throughout the Metropolitan area. 


Home Location 


ED Kins i's ted oko 
NE i ah ack W048 
TT Tee eee 
Ee ee 
New Jersey ............. 


Westchester, Connecticut 


|, re 
>, 


Per Cent 


Se er See ee 11.4 
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She is 20-29 years old... 
Age Per Cent 
SS RP rrr ret ee ener a renee 11.0 
ee ee ne ne er een, See 53.0 
EM oii ts ais Glee le ee Re eS a 19.6 
I a el i i a 15.9 
NN i i ee ee We ates ak 5 
100.0 
and is still single. 
Marital Status Per Cent 
PETE E SPORE TET EETTS STORET PORE TE Pete 59.7 
I 2 iit hte Pohl d Ce hee ae dwt eae oak 38.5 
Pe ES ceo shee eetac cases Seeebes 1.8 
100.0 
Yet Tippie does some sewing. 
Sews Per Cent 
Pn ee eS ee: ee rae 34.3 
De’ «cass sebiweensdedendearabesi stem 65.7 
100.0 





She is a secretary, an accountant, a model, or a receptionist .. . 





Position Per Cent 
| Secretary, typist, stenographer ............... 38.3 
eer er ee Tree eT cee Peer ee 19.0 
Accountant, bookkeeper .............sseee0- 5.4 
I I 6 vessckdvos coweenes $eea 5.1 
Research worker, analyst 0... ceccscccccccess 2.9 
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Position Per Cent 
al 
ESCs te Fee ee ee 2.4 
Artist, model, painter, actress ............... 1.8 
0 ae er eee 1.8 
ee eo oe 15.7 
LE re eae ede 7.6 
100.0 | 
and earns $2,000 to $5,000 per year. | 
Salary Per Cent 
8 eer err ree eee Tee eee 1.3 | In 
BiG to GLO00 per year 2... 2... cece cee eee 12.0 | 
$2000 to $3,000 per year ...............5.. Siz 
Se I WT URE io iisaes seb sees nee scene 33.0 
EE, eres ee ee ee £5 
100.0 
The Times and the News are her favorite papers . . . * 
Daily Sunday 
i Newspapers Per Cent Per Cent 
New Vork Times .......0.c0ccceeeeees 314 49.0 | 
New York Daily News ......0.0c0ceceees 30.4 41.1 
New York World-Telegram and The Sun... 21.2 er 
New York Herald Tribune .............. 20.8 23.3 
a a ee 19.0 6.0 
New York Journal American ............ 16.8 20.0 
ek ge ee 8.0 14.8 
5 0h Sin 4k Kew bbw + andes 3.9 3.1 
Ri ONO fis'o sss becca ees newes 3.2 4.5 
es oS h 4 acs VRKMONS MR W's @ 3.1 4.2 
ES Se eee 4.6 3.5 
De ee is lh Gi ahs Rly Bae YI | 3.1 


* The percentages in these tables will not total 100 per cent since these respondents listed more than 


one answer. 
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and she prefers woman talk to fashion talk in magazines. 
Per Cent 


Type Total Replies 
NS ow ak wie line ae RK S ROSE ees bee 48.2 
Fashion, Patterns, Needlework .............. 31.1 
NE isi os oa he te ee ieee ane 12.1 
ee a ee meer yr 8.6 
100.0 


In order of her preference, they are: * 


Women’s Per Cent 
Ee er 23.8 
eee i eee 14.5 
Woman’s Home Companion ...........00045 11.0 
SNES ROU Al ec RO nRG es os awe ea eS 10.7 
og EERE ELC TEE eT ee ee 4.1 
I pia k nik wicawhin Minko hee a ees 3.0 
eT eer err ee ee ee 1.7 
PE Ee fT ee 1.0 
Fashion, Pattern, Needlework Per Cent 
PE: ce Via rede eee ee «+ Ae 13.7 
EE EG ETON Cree re, See. 9.4 
tate cain Li «vee a tou we eRe eed 8.8 
POTEET EE TT Ce ee 6.4 
Se I icincey debbie es ke eensankekows 5.1 
Pattern, IVDUGLCIUOPAS 5S Qe eS os ew ee 1.6 
General Per Cent 
PERE RTTTT ETC ET CET TT Te 8.9 
EE re Oe Ng ie ie Same ay aie ck bit 5.9 
eg | ee ee ere 2.1 
RE LE is kh veacae’s Uecenaes thoes a 
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Home Service Per Cent 
Better Homes and Gardens ...........0.0000. 5.9 T 
iba bc kccecccesaceees 3.8 
EE ET ee eee eee 1.4 
Living for Young Homemakers ............4.. 1.3 
Tippie counts her pennies when she buys a dress; * 
Per Cent 
Type of Dress Under $10 $10 to $20 $21 to $30 Over $30 
Spring dress ......... 18.3 48.9 20.6 12.5 
Summer dress ........ 22.3 53.9 13.9 10.1 bi 
a 9.6 55.8 212 13.4 
Winter dress ......... 10.4 47.9 25.2 16.6 
All-year dress ........ 13.2 48.3 25.8 12.6 
a 15.5 49.5 20.8 13.2 
but she splurges on her coat... 
Per Cent 
Under $20 to $31 to $41 to $51 to Over Ti 
Type of Coat $20 $30 $40 $50 $60 $60 
| 
Settee coat .......% 11.2 23.6 29.7 14.2 9.1 12.2 
Winter coat ....... 1.1 3.4 12.8 10.7 17.2 54.8 | 
Nene uses 5.1 11.4 19.5 12.1 13.9 38.0 
| 
and her suits! * 
Per Cent 
Under $20 to $31 to $41 to $51 to Over 
Type of Suit $20 $30 $40 $50 $60 $60 
a 6.4 7.6 21.4 22.9 20.8 20.9 
Summer suit ...... 48.8 23.3 20.9 47 ile 2.3 
i ee 5.4 12.6 20.4 21.3 18.1 22.2 
oe ae 8.8 10.3 21.0 a ie 18.5 20.2 


Fa 
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Tippie shops on Thursday nights and Saturdays; * 


Time 


IE: 65 Ciiasins vent eee sGanees 
ek Preeereeerers fr re 
RA CE evi vis s cineca oe Res 
ee, eee eee TT eee 
Cee UNE y. Su Sistces bas CN Oe owe aeleen 
ee eee eee es ee 


Per Cent 


ee $8.5 
ites 51.4 
ya 25.5 
eer or 
eaes 19.1 
bans B 
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but she would like stores to remain open more evenings until 9. * 


Time 


Open more evenings till9 ............. 
eg 
ERariier im the mMOreine .... ..0.cceseee ce 
Pree eee eee Ce ee, CL 


Tippie buys her clothes in large metropolitan 


department and specialty stores... * 


Store Dresses 
Large Brooklyn stores .............. 6.4 
Large 14th Street stores ............ 9.3 
Large 34th Street stores ............ 9.8 
Large Lower 5th Avenue stores ...... 14.4 
(34th St.42d St.) 
Large Upper 5th Avenue stores ...... 4.2 
(42d St.—57th St.) 
a 9 
Miscellaneous large stores ........... 12.0 
Small New York City chain stores .... 3.8 
SE ee ee 1.2 
PO eer eee eee ere 2.5 
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Per Cent 


Per Cent 
Coats 
7.1 
9.8 
8.4 
15.4 


39 


un 


1.7 
13.1 
4.6 


<a 


16.6 


Suits 


4.2 
6.8 
6.5 
14.3 


4.3 


1.0 
9.2 
5.5 
6.3 
20.4 








' 
' 
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t 
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Store Per Cent 
Lee Troon stores .............5....... 15.4 
Eee Gees emeet ghores .... 2.2.2.2... 0000, 4 
ge. 20.0 
Large Lower 5th Avenue Stores ............ 29.2 
(34th St.42d St.) 
Large Upper 5th Avenue stores ............ 13.2 
(42d St.-57th St.) 
I I i hg otk so 9 wd ws AROS 1.7 
Miscellaneous large stores ................4- yA 
Small New York City chain stores .......... 2.5 
ee re 2.5 
NN PO eT CET EEE TLS 49.7 


She also lists large department and specialty stores as her 
favorite stores! * 


Store Per Cent 
OO . e 15.4 
Rae Ets Sbiwet SOOPES. wi csc ceivccccces 9.2 
Eaewe Seth Street stores .................. 23.2 
Large Lower 5th Avenue stores ............ 30.5 
(34th St.42d St.) 
Large Upper 5th Avenue stores ............ 10.7 
(42d St.—57th St.) 
OSS LT PR ED Se Ls 
Miscellaneous large stores ...............06: 23.7 
Small New York City chain stores .......... 1.8 
en oF 
ES 14.3 


Despite her preference for larése stores, Tippie has complaints 


and suggestions. She would like... * 
the salespeople to show— 
Per Cent 
Greater courtesy to customers ....-.....-+-- 23.4 
More gales trAinittg ....5.0 0. csccesecccccces 6.0 
Less high-pressure selling ........-..+-+-++:- 5.8 
Better knowledge of merchandise ...........- 4.0 





a large store. * 
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management to provide— 


Per Cent 


More salespeople at all times .............4.. 14.5 

Faster and better service, including more 
cashiers, wrappers, and self-service ....... 9.4 

Improvement of store services, such as delivery, 
directing, telephone shopping, alteration and 


Pe eee err rere bak 7.6 
More salespeople during rush hours ......... 5.6 
Elimination of congestion ...........esee08: 4.8 
More store-open hours ...... bed dawies 3.3 


Better facilities for customers, inched check- 
ing, baby sitting, parking, rest rooms, seats 


ee eee yee ree 2.9 
Better refund and exchange service .......... 2.6 
Miscellaneous suggestions ..............000- 2.5 





finally—merchandise to show— 


Per Cent 


ee eeeeer ee rer eee ere 5.8 
Combination of departments selling similar or 
rebabed witVCWANHSE ...... cc cciccccsecsci ke 4 
Better selection in “difficult” sizes, for instance, 
young heavies, mature juniors, tall girls .... 1.6 





Per Cent 
rr 
I a a a 


A Manhattan merchant should find 





she pays for merchandise, the kind of 


it extremely challenging to compare his 
ideas of Tippie with what this study 
reveals about her. In the process, he 
should remember that she is a prospec- 
tive customer and a very important 
one. A knowledge of her personal 
characteristics, attitudes, and buying 
habits is of the utmost importance to 
him. The papers she reads, the prices 
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store she likes, her pet peeves, and her 
suggestions for improvements in store 
services and merchandise are key facts 
for him to know in shaping his opera- 
tion to win her favor. 

As a case in point, a large New York 
merchant is currently striving to attract 
the business girl to his store. He spends 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Those Half-Mad Hatters 


Nancy Thomas 
Director of Public Relations, Brigham Hopkins Corporation 
Editor, Tip-Off Magazine 


Tradition and other monotonies 


In 1932, The New Yorker wrote: 
“Time was when the sound of prancing 
hoofs made us look up to see perhaps 
Mrs. Frank Spencer Weatherbee go by 
in her victoria, or Miss Sarah Cooper 
Hewitt in her brougham. Now the 
hoofs beat the idle tattoo of commerce: 
we look up to see a carriage full of 
HATS go by.” 

On July 14, 1951, the same magazine 
wrote: “Heard two hat men talking. 
Sales up fifteen to thirty per cent over 
1950. Greatest vogue since 1927.” 

The evolution of hats has been an 
interesting one. In 1931, the hat busi- 
ness found itself a dull industry, relying 
optimistically upon the same styles and 
colors to tempt the sartorial appetite 
of the American male. Record has it 
that he did not succumb to temptation. 
In felt hats two colors, gray and brown, 
dominated a man’s hat wardrobe. 
During the summer months, a man 
wore a sailor straw or a Panama, each 
as unvaried in style and trimming as a 
postman’s uniform. Ideas in the men’s 
hat industry were as scarce as at the 
annual meeting of the Hollywood Yes 
Men’s Association. 

In fairness to the hat manufacturers, 
let it be pointed out that the year 1931 
saw the consumer price-minded above 
everything else. Fortunes and nest eggs 
had been annihilated in the crash of 
1929, and the uppermost thought in 
the purchaser's mind was: “How much 
does it cost? Can T afford it?” Fashion 
was standing in the corner, with a 


dunce cap on its head. 


And yet there are pioneers in every 
industry who dare to swim against the 
current. Perhaps the traditions of men 
like Ezra Mallory, Charles Knox, John 
B. Stetson, M.S. Levy, Frank H. Lee, 
and a few others inspired the hatters 
to attempt a revolutionary move inso- 
far as siyle, color, and originality were 
concerned. Thus the year of the great 
expansion was ushered in. 


An industry comes awake 


Nineteen thirty-five to 1937 saw 
the advent of special straws. Chief 
among them was the cocoanut straw 
from the Bahamas. Other braids made 
their appearance. Designers threw 
caution and conservatism to the winds 
in their styling of hat bands. The 
black band, trade-mark of the sailor, 
was being replaced by bands in colorful 
pattern and hue. By 1941, more than 
300 different types of summer hats had 
been added to the collection. 

Furthermore, hats became lighter in 
weight and cooler in texture. The air- 
tight Panama of vore, with a built-in 
temperature of 90 degrees was being 
replaced by a loosely woven, feather- 
weight article that permitted ventila- 
tion and introduced a new note in 
comfort. For the first time in their 
lives, the natives of South America had 
learned how to weave these hats for 
resultant porosity and lightness of 
weight. Braids were being dyed into 
a variety of dramatic colors, which 
harmonized with the balance of a man’s 


1.1 
ensemble 
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The hat Rip Van 
Winkle, had come awake. But there 
the resemblance ended, for a decade 


industry, like 


later it went right back to sleep again. 
We shall dwell on that somnambulism 
in detail later in this article. 

It should be mentioned that today the 
hat industry utilizes woven fiber bodies 
from the Philippines ; genuine leghorns 
made of Tuscan braid from Italy; 
Chinese plaited braids from the Orient 
(Milans); lightweight woven bodies 
from the East Indies ; Indian fiber from 
the West 
China; plaited rice-straw braid from 
China (the famous China split sailors ) ; 
braids from the 


Indies; hemp sisals from 


wide-weave straw 
Orient (pineapple straws); specially 
latticed straw braids from Switzerland 
(Swiss Yeddos) ; ventilated and open- 
mesh Panamas and hand-plaited Ma- 
cora braids from Ecuador; shantung 
fibers from China; silk buntal bodies 
from the Philippines; cocoanut fiber 
from the Bahamas; and others too 
numerous for inclusion in a necessarily 
condensed narrative. 

In spite of the fact that progress 
had begun, it would require a hatter 
with an ostrich complex to refuse to 
admit that for a period of about six 
vears, following the First World War, 
and again from 1945 to the current 
year, the industry has not fared too 
well. 


Our problem, Mr. Anthony .. . 


Were an impartial historian to in- 
quire the cause of this unsatisfactory 
state, replies would vary. To begin 
with, the industry has had to fight a 
tremendous force known as “trend of 


the times.” During the past fifteen 


Gal} 105] 


| 


years, the trend in men’s apparel has 
been toward comfort and nonchalance. 
Sports attire has taken over the fashion 
world. With forging 
ahead in their work, Americans now 


labor unions 


find themselves with far more leisure 
than at any other period, and this “era 
of recreation” has sired a new type of 
wearing apparel that does not blend 
with a dressy straw or felt hat. The 
trend is toward cool, loosely fitting, 
lightweight clothes, and the theme song 
is informality. Where then does the 
stiff sailor straw or the dressy Panama, 
even with its improvements, or the 
elegant Homburg felt hat fit into the 
picture ? 

The hat-checking system that pre- 
vails in most restaurants and night 
clubs today, with the concessionaires in 
a John L. Lewis type of role, “tip or 
else,’ has not helped the industry 
either. The cry of many a man has 
been that he pays more for his hat, 
per annum, in tips to hat-check girls, 
than he paid for the article originally. 

While we do not have statistics at 
hand from the automotive industry, 
it is safe to state that never in the 
history of our country have so many 
Americans owned automobiles, and a 
hat does not 
progress in getting in and out of a 
low-ceilinged Buick or Cadillac. Again, 


always aid a man’s 


some men find it more comfortable to 
drive hatless. 

One error which can be placed di- 
rectly at the doorstep of the manufac- 
turers is the lamentable fact that they 
permitted themselves to be lulled into 
a false sense of security during the 
lucrative war years, when they found 
they could sell the box the hat came in, 


if they put a band around it. They 
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made little effort to create new styles. 
They became content to rest on their, 
shall we say, laurels? True, they 
were handicapped by a shortage in 
labor and materials and permitted that 
situation to stifle even the progress that 
could have been made. It was a re- 
grettable circumstance, for every soldier 
who had learned to wear a cover on his 
head by order of the United States 
Army was a potential hat customer 
when he left the service. 


Unlike Caesar’s wife .. . 


The retailer, unlike Caesar's wife, 
is not above reproach in this matter. 
Most retailers are very slow in stocking 
new styles. With a conservatism that 
would delight the Kefauver Committee, 
they just will not gamble. Conse- 
quently, no matter how many new 
styles a manufacturer may conceive, 
if the retailers will not co-operate, the 
new ideas, the new materials, the new 
trimmings are doomed to oblivion. 


Furthermore, the retailer has fre- 
quently used poor judgment in his 
promotions. Says E. A. Korchnoy, 
enterprising head of the Hat Research 
Foundation: “Retailers are neglecting 
what once was a very lucrative Easter 
business, since Easter has always been 
a traditional ‘dress up period,’ when 
men bought suits, topcoats, shoes, ac- 
cessories—and hats. It is a sad fact 
that when a retailer decides to promote 
one item, he often does not appropriate 
a sum for this promotion, but simply 
takes the funds away from another 
item. Thus in promoting sportswear 
during the pre-Easter season, the 





balance of the Easter business is to 
a great extent neglected.” 

Let us look at a breakdown of what 
constitutes the bulk of the men’s wear 
retailer’s business, according to a recent 
survey : 


Per Cent 
Men’s Clothing 40.2 
Furnishings and Accessories 26.3 


Men’s and Boys’ Hats and Caps 4.4 


These items provide 70.9 per cent of the 
retailer's business. 


Men’s Sportswear 12.7 
Men’s Sports Shirts 6.2 


18.9 per cent of his volume. 


During the pre-Easter season, most 
retail stores have only limited sales on 
suits and topcoats, and, as a resultant, 
they do not sell many hats either. 


Another grave error attributable to 
the hat industry is the fact that it has 
brought out new styles, without ascer- 
taining first—through the proper chan- 
nels of research—what the “audience 
reaction” might be, and whether those 
are the kind of styles men want. They 
seem to have put the cart before the 
horse. 


For example, when an automobile 
manufacturer introduces a new model, 
he has spent, prior to that event, huge 
sums of money in research to deter- 
mine the type of car the public will 
accept. This situation prevailed at the 
Ford Motor Company when they set 
out to retrieve their position on inex- 
pensive cars which had been lost to 
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Chevrolet and Plymouth. One nation- 
ally known and highly successful maga- 
zine spent five years on research before 
putting out the first copy. Recently, 
the Goodyear Rubber Company opened 
a research laboratory and announced 
that the greatest contributing factor to 
its success and expansion has been its 
research program. It is a known fact 
that Du Pont spent thirty million 
dollars on the development of nylon 
before any commercial sales were at- 
tempted. 


What the “Carefree Age” proved 


It is pertinent to add at this point 
that one hat concern did pursue the 
aforementioned lines. Finding that 
hatlessness was most prevalent among 
college men, and in an attempt to 
design hats that these young men 
would welcome, the company queried 
scores of college men on the subject 
before any attempt was made to design 
the article. When it had correlated 
and studied the information thus 
gleaned, it created a group of hats, in 
both straw and felt, appropriately 
named the “Carefree Age.”’ These hats 
featured a variety of preblocked, tele- 
scoped crowns, narrow brims, a kick-up 
in back, and “collegiate” trims. Their 
acceptance was unprecedented. Stores 
like Burdine’s of Miami and Baskin’s 
of Chicago sold out and had to re- 
order. It is important to mention that 
in an endeavor to appeal to young men, 
the prices were kept within the young 
man’s reach—$2.95, $3.95, $4.95, for 
the straws, and $6.95 for felts. 

Among the facts learned from this 
promotion were the following: (1) 
Older men, some over 60, who were of 
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slight build and had small features, thus 
finding it difficult to obtain the proper 
hat, bought “Carefree Age.” Not only 
did the smaller dimensions suit them 
better, but the youthful angle seemed 
to present an appeal all its own. (2) 
Young men are overawed by hats. Most 
styles are “too much hat” for them. 
They prefer Jess hat, lower crowns, 
narrower brims. (3) Salesmen require 
a special technique when dealing with 
young men. These lads cannot be sold 
by the same methods as older and 
habitual hat wearers. (4) The price of 
the hat must be within the young 
man’s means. (5) Hats must be dis- 
played attractively. “Eye bait” is of 
paramount importance in selling the 
young and impressionable. 


Complacency is a bad word 


Insofar as the over-all hat picture 
is concerned, E. F. Hubbard, editor 
of Hat Life, a publication that has 
rendered invaluable service to the in- 
dustry for 77 years, has this to say: 
“We recall that hat style died during 
World War I, for the usual wartime 
reasons. It stayed dead for six 
years after hostilities. Men became 
bored with hats. Then in 1925, the 
natural reaction set in. Some manufac- 
turers began to toy with an entirely new 
style trend. . 
interest revived and the hat business 


Subsequently, style 


became good. WHat styles became 
standardized again in World War II. 
They have remained pretty dull for 
six years. Now—in 1951—the reac- 
tion seems to be setting in. New 
narrow brims—new silhouettes—new 
trims.” 
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Mr. Hubbard feels that the indus- 
try is once again in its ascendancy. 
Perhaps his prediction will yet out- 
rival Drew Pearson’s clairvoyance. 
Perhaps this is the year that will usher 
in the halcyon days. 

Instinctively optimistic, and of a 
mind that would entrust a cat with a 
dish of cream, we nevertheless feel 
that the hat industry will have to try 
just a little harder if it is to be voted 
“The Most Likely to Succeed.” For 
example, we noted in the July issue 
of Apparel Arts, two illustrations of 
felt hats—one still gray and the other 
still brown! (See page 118.) In all 
fairness, it must be said that the styles 
have changed. Today, felt hats have 
narrow brims, slightly tapered crowns, 
and a center crease which gives a 
radically different appearance to the 
hat, and even changes the looks of the 
wearer by lending him an air, often un- 
merited, of dignity. Trims are new, too 
-~a blue band on a brown hat, a carbon 
gray band on a gray hat. 

Give the hatters time, and perhaps 
Superman in the Hydrogen Age will 
yet sport a hat in atomic purple or 


spaceship red. 


Cloth hats—shot in the arm! 


Whatever the destiny of straws and 
felts, it cannot be denied that cloth hats 
have moved in and “taken over the 
territory” in a manner to delight the 
heart of a Prohibition Era racketeer. 
There are cloth hats for all occasions 
—specially designed for golfing, fish- 
ing, tennis, hiking, hunting, skiing, and 
plain loafing. Patterns range from pin- 
checks and tattersalls for the conserva- 
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tive to blazing tartan plaids in colors 
that defy the rainbow. Since these hats 
and caps harmonize perfectly with 
current sports attire and are cool, 
comfortable, and comparatively inex- 
pensive as well, men have gathered 
them to their bosoms, or more ac- 
curately to their heads, with a fervor 
heretofore reserved for a winning 
sweepstakes ticket. Statistics bear us 
out: In the year 1947, production in 
cloth hats and caps was reported as 
36,124,000 pieces, and this undoubtedly 
included uniform hats and caps. The 
1950 production was estimated at some- 
where around 45,000,000 pieces! As 
for 1951—but let E. B. Saunders, gen- 
eral manager of one of the largest and 
most progressive cloth hat plants in the 
United States, tell it: “To coin a 
phrase, ‘we have just begun to fight.’ 

. . There should be an increase in the 
production of cloth hats and caps of 
from 20% to 25% each season. We 
expect to double our production in 
1952.” 

Working diligently in behalf of the 
hat industry or in allied apparel indus- 
tries that indirectly help the hat men, 
are such stalwarts as E. A. Korchnoy 
(Hat Research Foundation), Bert 
Bacharach (Men's Fashion Guild), 
Warren Smith ( Hat Institute), E. F. 
Hubbard (Hat Life Magazine), Isa- 
dore Immerman (Associated Men's 
Wear Retailers of New York), Alvin 
Austin (Father's Day Council), and 
such progressive editors and fashion 
writers as Walter T. Raymond, Perkins 
Bailey, William Ullman, Iris Bauer, 


Richard Cohen, Oscar  Schoeffler, 


Arthur Todd, Leonard Nelson, and 


many others. 
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Ask Your Customers! 


A Survey of Customers in the Fourteenth Street 


Shopping District, New York City 


Research Division, New York University School of Retailing 


The 14th Street stores appear to 
attract a fairly representative group of 


metropolitan New Yorkers to their 
doors. Among their customers are in- 
cluded residents the 
New York City boroughs and of Long 
Island, New Jersey, and Westchester. 
The earnings of the individual mem- 


of each of five 


bers of the group range from the low- 
the 
brackets. Nor does the representative- 


est well into highest income 
ness of the cross section fail through 
other comparisons. 

However, once the customers arrive 
within the shopping district, they seem 
to divide into two distinct groups. One 
group of customers tends to have higher 
incomes and more charge accounts, to 
shop the 14th Street district less fre- 
quently, and to read different news- 
papers from the other. This theme of 
districts within a 


shopping 


minor r 
major shopping district runs through- 
1 
| 


out the findings of a recent survey of 
the customers of major 14th Street 
| 


stores made by 


New York University 


School of Retailing. 


Pond 


Conduct of survey 


The objective of the survey was to 
discover pertinent information about 
the customers patronizing the 14th 


Street shopping district. A question- 
naire (see page 131) 


g Was ] repared, and 
the 


_ saunas es . 
personal interview technique Was 
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bo 
ww 


employed in getting the field data. 

Graduate students of the School of 
Retailing the interviews. 
They were stationed from noon till 


conducted 


closing time for a period of six days at 
the exits of seven of the district’s more 
important stores. Their instructions 
were to obtain as many interviews as 
possible from customers leaving the 
stores with or without packages. 

In all, the students were granted 
1,707 The 
gathered related generally to the per- 


interviews. information 
sonal backgrounds and shopping habits 
of the customers and to their specific 
shopping experiences on the day of 
their interview. It has been analyzed 
and tabulated by individual store and 
by the stores as a group. The stores cov- 
ered in the survey have been labeled 
A, B, C, D, E, F, 


the data, note how it seems to divide 


and G. In studying 


stores A, B, C, and D into one group 
and stores FE. F, and G into a second. 
lor ease of reference, these homo- 


geneous groupings of stores have been 


termed Group I and Group IT. 
Personal background of customers 


Tables I through VIII deal with the 
personal backgrounds of the 14th Street 
inter- 


shopping-district customers 


viewed by the School of Retailing 
graduate students. Specifically, the 
data in Table I indicate that the resi- 
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TABLE I 


Where 14th Street Customers Live 


New Yorxk 


Store (Per Cent) 








METROPOLITAN 











AREA A B & D i: F G All 

PT er) 513 43.6 39.9 47.8 42.2 32.0 Ry 41.0 
OE rr 16.9 18.8 19.8 26.5 24.7 AA fet 4 29.0 22.6 
SIO ~. SNORE 6 54 5 0s 11.2 10.6 11.8 8.8 12.3 15.4 13.6 12.2 
PEE oe ak chek hanes 5.1 6.4 7.6 7.9 7.6 10.7 9.5 IZ 
pete Tslend .........5% | i ee 1.9 1.8 2.0 1.6 1.4 1.6 
DIOW SOTSEY coc ceccesss 7.9 10.6 9.9 1.8 6.0 5.1 4.1 Ja 
Ce”, 3.6 1.8 4.6 9 4 1.6 3.6 2.5 
Westchester ........... 1.1 rf 8 ae? 8 2.4 3.1 1.7 
SEY adivah do werke kts 1.1 4.0 2.6 (2 | 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.0 
ee ae 7 1.1 1.8 4 4 9 6 
Meas 'as x 6se0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


dences of the customers of each of the 
stores are spread over the entire New 
York Metropolitan area. Here, too, is 
the first indication that customer dif- 
ferences tend to divide the stores into 
two homogeneous groups. For in- 
stance, stores A, B, C, and D (Group 
I) draw larger percentages of their 
customers from Manhattan than do 
stores E, F, and G (Group II). To the 
contrary, the latter stores attract rela- 
tively more customers from Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, and Queens than the 
former. 

Marriage and family play important 


roles in the lives of a majority of 
these customers. Over 60 per cent are 
married (Table II) and 50 per cent 
have children under 18 years of age 
(Table II1). There is no appreciable 
difference in the marital status of the 
customers of Groups I and II stores. 
In each instance, the children are 
fairly equally divided among the sev- 
eral age classifications (see Table IV). 

Half of the customers interviewed 
are employed (Table V). Since it 
was previously shown that over 60 
per cent of them are married (Table 
II), here is an indication that perhaps 


TABLE II 


Marital Status of 14th Street Customers 


Store (Per Cent 




















MarITAL - — - - — 
STATUS A B C D } F G All 
ee 76.2 58.4 51.3 62.8 61.0 70.4 5/0 62.5 
| ees ees ere 23.4 40.4 47.2 a2 38.6 28.8 41.2 36.5 
I oa cb ska es esck 9 is 4 ws Eee 5 
00 OSS Seay ree er J Ba a a 
RG NE oe ocean 4 8 Le 4 
SGU Penne bape 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE III 


Customers Having Children Under 18 Years of Age 


CHILDREN UNDER 








Store (Per Cent) 




















18 YEaRs oF AGE Zz B Cc —D E F 6 All 
ee RT 531 464 547 4563 493 SIl 472 SOP 
OE A AR ae 42.7 53.1 45.3 43.7 44.2 43.3 52 46.5 
eS ar 4.2 3 6.5 2.8 
Le ae 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TABLE IV 
Minor Children of 14th Street Customers Classified by Age Group 
Store (Per Cent) 

Ace Grour a a Cc — D E F G All 
MN Sig Saag s Seat 30.4 31.0 24.6 23.1 31.2 S$i2 31.3 23.9 
5 and under 9 .......... 23.9 23.2 23.8 16.9 21.0 25.2 31.8 23.8 
Sand under 13 ........ 19.2 20.6 19.8 29.2 23.2 19.7 12.5 20.2 
13 and under 18 ........ 24.3 22.6 31.8 30.8 24.6 23.8 31.8 26.2 
ey ta 4 2.6 9 

DOME Ge wins '3 60% 3c 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


10 per cent or more of the married 
customers are also job holders. In- 
terestingly, the employment status of 
the customers of a majority of the 
stores about the The two 
extremes are Store D with a high of 
65.5 per cent and Store E with a low 


is same. 


of 41.8 per cent. 
Income, perhaps more than any other 
single factor, creates the dichotomy of 


the 14th Street shopping district. For 
example, well over 50 per cent of the 
customers of Group I stores earn less 
than $77.00 per week; whereas, in no 
instance among Group II stores does 
the figure exceed 40 per cent. Store G 
is particularly outstanding. Its cus- 
tomers are spread almost equally 
among the several income classifica- 
tions from the lowest to the highest. 


TABLE V 


Employment Status of 14th Street Customers 


EMPLOYMENT 


STATUS A B 
oo RES recs cere eae 48.0 53.2 
Unemployed ........ 49.5 46.8 
No MEEPS ce vist erieis fa, 

WARNES (lips. 2 ccs bees 109.0 100.0 


47.9 
La 


100.0 


Store (Per Cent) 


G All 


D I ani 
i 65.5 41.8 “ 54.9 8. 33 
34.5 54.6 45.1 47.1 47.5 
3.6 3.6 1 8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE VI 


Weekly Incomes of 14th Street Customers 


Stere (Per Cent 

















WeEKLY INCOME A 7 B Cc D ; ! F G All 
RNID. ocwsss bane os 26.7 24.1 27.4 27.4 11.9 11.1 8.1 19.4 
$50 and under $77 .... 43.3 29.8 33.1 32.7 30.7 28.9 15.8 30.9 
$77 and under $96 ...... 11.9 17.9 11.0 97 16.7 17.4 14.0 14.6 
$96 and under $120 .... 8.7 5D» 9.9 8.0 14.7 14.6 13.6 10.6 
$120 and under $144 .... 2.9 7.3 6.1 3.5 7.6 5.9 11.8 6.5 
$144 and under $192 .... sf 3.1 3.4 5.3 6.4 Ja 9.0 47 
$192 and over .......... | 2.4 3.4 5.3 6.0 6.7 13.6 oa 
Ey eee ae Pree, 3.9 oe 9 eh 4 2.8 1.0 
NG “BHSWEP 6... cas esse 5.1 6.1 if 7.1 6.0 7.9 13 6.9 

Ro eakane S, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE VII 


Daily Newspapers Read by 


14th Street Customers 


Store (Per Cent) 





DaILy 





NEWSPAPER A B G D E F G All 
New York Daily News 60.6 44.4 56.3 59.3 31.9 32.8 19.9 43.1 
New York Times ...... 55 34.0 25.9 39.8 40.2 375 45.2 33.0 
New York Post ........ ge 15.2 20.5 15.0 26.7 24.1 36.7 21.1 
New York Journal 
AMOTICOM .... 0005000. 37.9 20.4 AAs 23.9 AD 13.8 12.7 20.7 
New York Mirror ...... 34.7 14.9 18.6 25.7 14.7 13.8, 9.5 18.5 
New York World- 
Telegram and The Sun 6.9 12.5 14.8 16.8 17.5 16.6 19.5 14.5 
New York Herald 
Ree ere ee 94 14.3 11.4 10.6 13.5 17.0 18.1 13.6 
eS. soa ces enuuds ods 11.2 19.1 14.1 10.6 13.1 14.6 14.0 14.3 
MENG: ree ie [Sy eee Za 1.2 ny 9 2.0 8 13 
NO @NSWEr .....025.0.- ui 2 


* Does not total 100 per cent. Many customers stated 
newspaper. 

The daily and Sunday newspaper- 
reading habits of the 14th Street cus- 
tomers again tend to divide the stores 
they patronize into two distinct groups. 
The New York Daily News is the daily 
favorite with the customers of Group I 
stores while The New York Times 
holds a like position with Group II 
store customers (Table VII). The 
Sunday editions of these papers hold 
the same relative positions with the 
respective audiences as do their daily 
counterparts (Table VIII). 


that they read both a morning and an afternoon 
Shopping habits 


Six of the stores can boast of a 
fairly consistent customer following 
since well over 60 per cent of their 
patrons return at least once every three 
months. Store D is an exception with 
only slightly over 50 per cent of its 
customers returning once every six 
months to shop its offerings (Table 
IX). 

The frequency of visiting the 14th 
Street shopping district offers addi- 
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Taste VIII 
Sunday Newspapers Read by 14th Street Customers 


Store (Per Cent) * 








SUNDAY alesis 
NEWSPAPER A B c D E F G All 
New York Daily News 62.1 45.0 55.5 54.0 30.3 36.8 22.6 43.7 
New York Times ...... 19.5 38.3 29.7 37.2 59.8 45.5 59.7 40.8 
New York Mirror .... 33.6 14.0 24.3 22.1 13.1 14.2 15.4 19.4 
New York Journal 
Oe ge, ee ee 24.5 24.9 20.5 33.6 11.6 11.9 5.9 18.4 
New York Herald 
0 Se ee 76 10.3 11.0 13.3 9.2 7.5 11.3 97 
New York Post ........ 4.0 6.7 72 8.0 9.2 9.1 6.8 re 
a re eee 9.4 10.0 72 7a 7.9 9.5 6.8 8.5 
EE ee eee 47 1.8 3.0 ya 2.4 1.6 eA 2a 
ee: ae a a ae ara 1.1 1.6 8 ‘ieee a 


* Does not total 100 per cent. 


tional evidence of the differences be- 
tween the customers of Groups I and 
II stores. The data in Table X in- 
dicates a very definite tendency of 
Group I store customers to shop the 
area more frequently than do those of 
Group II stores. This finding might 
well be anticipated in view of the 
higher percentage of the Manhattanites 


included among the customers of 
Group I stores. 
The customers interviewed, how- 


ever, do not shop exclusively in 14th 


Street stores. They hold charge ac- 


Many customers stated that they read more than one Sunday newspaper. 


counts in retail outlets all over the 
city (Table XI). Store A customers 
appear most loyal to the 14th Street 
shopping district. The evidence seems 
to indicate that the customers of stores 
E, F, and G owe their loyalty to indi- 
vidual stores rather than to the district 
as a whole. The most surprising revela- 
tion in the data is the large percentage 
of customers with no charge accounts. 
With the single exception of Store A, 
well in excess of 50 per cent of the re- 
maining stores’ customers do not enjoy 
this privilege. 


TABLE IX 
Frequency of Customer Shoppings in 14th Street Stores 


Store (Per Cent) 





FREQUENCY OF 











SHOPPING STORE A B c D E F G All 
Daily—every 3 weeks .. 22.0 36.5 30.4 14.1 34.3 30.8 30.8 29.8 
Every 3 weeks—every 

en 36.5 35.0 40.7 17.7 35.5 31.6 31.2 34.0 
Every 4 months—every 
ee eee 94 10.0 11.8 17.7 15.1 11.1 9.5 11.5 
Less than every 6 
RE Se rane 27.4 18.5 ye 47.8 15.1 24.5 27.1 23.3 
ae ef 9 2.0 1 6 
Sak ial » 4.0 1.8 8 
CO SR oer 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE X 


Frequency of Customer Shoppings in 14th Street District 


Frequency oF SHOPPING ———————— 


Store (Per Cent) 

















14tuH Street District A B Cc D E F G All 
Daily—every 3 weeks .. 40.4 43.8 44.9 44.2 37.1 30.4 34.4 39.3 
Every 3 weeks—every 
BOAR cS bdh sks ao 34.3 31.6 37.6 29.2 34.3 34.8 30.3 33.5 
Every 4 months—every 
eo a 6.1 9.7 8.4 8.0 13.3 11.1 a 9.6 
Less than every 6 
EE 5s his cise Ss 17.7 14.3 9.1 18.6 14.3 23.7 24.4 17.0 
PROMRMSURET 5 acs ccanesss 2 6 4 ee 1.4 4 
SN RENE v5 SA Kk wes 1.4 4 at 1.4 a 
TOMES ceGnhsaeee ss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TABLE XI 


Charge Accounts Held by 14th Street Customers 
in Various New York City Shopping Districts 


Store (Per Cent) * 











New York City 








SuoppinG District A 7 B c D E F G All 
lo GEA SS 6.7 6.1 10.6 2 13.0 18.1 9.4 
ae 36.5 6.4 8 4.4 8 4 9 79 
a a a 8.7 10.0 18.6 bib 22.3 17.4 26.2 14.9 
Lower 5th Ave. ....... Bae 13.7 8.7 7.1 26.3 14.6 35.3 15.2 
Upper 5th Ave. ........ 5.1 8.2 4.6 Re 18.3 9.5 24.0 10.5 
Misc. large stores ...... 5.1 12.8 6.5 5.3 16.7 11.9 18.6 11.2 
ge ca 6.5 4.6 3.4 6.2 2.0 1.6 4.1 3.9 
No charge account .... 444 72.3 79.8 752 54.6 65.6 51.6 62.9 
ING RUSWET 254.550. 455 4 1.1 8 8% es 4 

BE: kw kcdaleeeans 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Does not total 100 per cent since many customers hold charge accounts in more than one shopping district. 


When asked if they had made any 
purchases on the day of the interview, 
50.9 per cent of the individuals ques- 
tioned answered in the affirmative 
(Table XII). Again, there is a vari- 
ation in the resulting data for the two 
groups of stores. In this instance it 
would seem that Group IT store patrons 
made more purchases than those of 
Group I stores. Also, 62.4 per cent 
of the customers making purchases 
claimed their actions were planned 
rather than impulse (Table NIII). 


The data (Table XIV) show an anal- 
ysis of planned and impulse purchases 
by merchandise division. Contrary to 
a frequent assumption that impulse 
purchases are mostly limited to ac- 
cessories, those findings indicate al- 
most as many ready-to-wear purchases 
are made on the spur of the moment. 

The reasons given by customers for 
not buying vary from store to store 
(Table XV). They complained most 
frequently, “I couldn't find what I 
wanted.” Group I stores made a con- 
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Tas_e XII 


14th Street Customers Making Purchases on Day Interviewed 


Store (Per Cent) 









































MAvE PuRCHASE A B ¢ D E F G All 
es Sn ee 43.7 59.0 46.0 37.2 61.3 49.8 50.7 50.9 

Oe koe eres 56.3 41.0 54.0 62.8 38.7 50.2 49.3 49.1 
oe ree re 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Taste XIII 
Planned and Impulse Purchases Made by 14th Street Customers on Day Interviewed 
Store (Per Cent) 
TYPE OF SS are Ve NN Sel 
PURCHASE A B c D E F G All 
ae ee 69.4 64.4 51.2 66.7 64.9 64.3 56.3 62.4 
oe eee eee aS J2.5 48.8 Ks 29.9 31.7 5 f 33.9 
| SE ae ee See 2.5 Ka 2.6 1.6 6.3 2.5 
ING MUSWES .n. ccs cc eses 8 2.6 2.4 1.7 12 
DORE eos cuter ck 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TABLE XIV 
Planned and Impulse Purchases in Each Merchandise Division, All Stores 
Basis FoR Purcuase (Per Cent) 
MERCHANDISE iad 

Diviston Planned Impulse Total 
SE an ei oe 2.0 8 2.8 
NNRRIEE 3. 2. cS Usa Bee wees 1.4 1S 29 
UN a so sR Sony eee ete 20.6 15.4 36.0 
et a (a a ae or ea a 26.4 12.6 39.0 
mens and boys’ wear ............ 7.8 23 99 
Piome TarHiShINGS ........00.56 00% 48 1.1 5.9 
ge ele eee rf 8 3.5 
GORE eRe OS We advise 65.7 34.3 100.0 


siderably better showing in this par- 
ticular than did those 
Group IT. Store D was outstanding in 
that only 7 per cent of its customers 


instance in 


made this complaint. Other important 
reasons for stores losing sales included: 
(1) style, (2) size and fit, (3) selec- 
tion, (4) color, and (5) price. 

It is an interesting sidelight that only 
1.9 per cent of the customers failed to 
buy because they “wanted to shop 
around” or “wanted to compare with 
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other stores.” This seems to refute the 
notion of so many retailers that custom- 
ers shop many stores before they buy. 
Or, perhaps, it’s only added proof that 
14th Street customers refuse to buy 
because of merchandise failures rather 
than because of displeasure with serv- 


ice policies. 
Summary of Conclusions 


Each fact revealed by the New York 
University School of Retailing survey 
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TABLE XV 
; Goo 
Reasons Customers Gave for Not Purchasing Items as Planned min 
: SToRE (Per Cent) 1. 
REASONS A B Cc D E F G All VA 
Couldn’t find what person — 
Se eee 169 169 224 70 267 274 304 186 3. 
Re 69 169 132 186 233 131 101 156 
OE MIC oes asiccwdbenee 9.2 15.4 14.5 16.3 10.0 13.1 15.9 13.4 
ML: sss se Gikae acess 10.8 16.9 17.1 14.0 1.7 8.3 4.3 10.4 
A ee 4.6 92 66 209 50 6-107, 29s 
Se eee 15.4 Ta 3.9 4.7 10.0 48 5.8 7.4 
a Did not have item ...... 3.1 4.6 6.6 4.7 3.3 ae 2.9 3.5 
i Wanted to compare .... 15 1.5 1.3 23 ee er 2.9 1.9 
: Could not find item .... hice 7.7 1.3 nes 1.7 ad nee 1.5 
Miscellaneous .......... 13.9 ei 5.2 14.0 13.3 11.9 17.4 11.9 
TC. bss «aan ss 4.6 “fe 13 ae x 48 7.2 4.3 
a ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 4. 
: of the 14th Street shopping district major New York City shopping ' 
& seems to fit into a very definite pattern. districts " 
@ Its central theme is one of division. 6) to have made more purchases on 
: Two groups of stores exist in the the day they were interviewed, 6. 
: district, and each group attracts cus- and 
& tomers with distinctly different personal 7) to have been less able to find , 
e backgrounds and shopping character- what they wanted A 
istics. However, within each group the Alt 
customers of the several stores bear Inherent values of customer surveys “i 
striking resemblances in these respects Ais 
ks one to the other. The information revealed by this De 
& The data high light several major survey should prove extremely helpful Em 
: differences between the customers of and interesting to 14th Street mer- Ger 
# Groups I and II stores. Specifically, as chants. For instance, it might pro- 8. 
ei compared to Group I, the customers of vide important data about the district 
a Group II stores tend relatively : not already available to them. Again “a 
a 1) to reside less in Manhattan and it might serve to corroborate known 
E: more in the Bronx, Brooklyn, or suspected facts about the personal 7 
4 and Queens characteristics and shopping habits of 
x 2) to have greater incomes their customers. 
£ 3) to differ considerably in their In either case, it should give 14th 
% daily and Sunday newspaper- Street merchants reason to pause for 12. 
Es reading habits a moment to reconsider their opera- 
2 4) to shop more frequently in one tions. Perhaps it will set off a new 
: store but less often in the district trend of thought and raise ques- 13. 
x 5) to have fewer charge accounts in tions about their stores to which 14. 
ig the district but more in other answers must be found. For example, 
ie ‘ 
: 











Questionnaire 


NN ae aa , New York University is conducting a survey in this area. Would you 


mind answering a few questions to help us? 


1. Have you been interviewed earlier today? 


2. Did you make any purchases in this store today? 


a 


No ---- (If no, go to question 2.) 
POO Sans 


TOO suse 





3. If yes May I ask what you purchased 


IPTG ROUTE, Siok Si et a 
Did you plan to buy the ~----- before you 
left the house ~----- , or did you buy it on 
the spur of the moment ~-----? 


3. If no Did you plan to make any purchases 


here today? Yes ---. No ---- 
What did you plan to buy? ~------------ 
Why didn’t you buy the ~----- gabe aN 





else do you intend to shop for the ~----- ? 
4. About how often do you shop in this store on the average? 
a. Daily—once in 2 weeks —--- c. Once in 4 months—6 months —~--- 
b. Once in 3 weeks—3 months ---- d. Less than once in 6 months ~--- 
5. About how often do you shop in this area? 
a. Daily—once in 2 weeks ---- c. Once in 4 months—6 months —--- 
b. Once in 3 weeks—3 months ~--- d. Less than once in 6 months ~--- 
6; Whit is the Street thitersection rearest your home? 25. nee 
aty Or Grote «ase one ee ees SoU eo ae 
7. In what stores do you have charge accounts? None —--- 
A&S bs Gimbels ae McCutcheon a F. Simon a 
Altman eo Hearns a Namm — Stern Bros. oe 
Best & Co. ie Hecht a Oppenheim- Bonwit Teller ade 
Bloomingdale Ss Loeser na Collins Ai Wanamaker oe 
Arnold Constable ~~ Lord & Taylor —- Russeks x. CHIE saasccueae 
De Pinna ae Macy’s _ Sie Take co. ee ee 
Emily Shop = Martin's tees Avenue Pe ee 
Gertz ‘a8 McCreery - Saks 34th cee. co; elillaliatilididiansdiiiaiita 
8. Are you married? Yes ---. No ---. 9. Jf yes—Do you have any children under 18? 


ae | ° eee 


10. (If shopper has children) May I ask how old they are? 


a. Up to 4% (no.) ---- 


c. 914 to 12 (no.) ---- 


d. 13 to 18 (no.) .- 


e. Times el g. Journal 


b. 5 t0°SY% (ne)... 
11. What newspaper(s) do you read four or more days each week? 
a. News oe c. Tribune a 
b. Post a d. Mirror i 


f. Telegram aes American -- 
h. Others 


12. What newspaper(s) did you read last Sunday? 


a. News a c. Tribune as 


e. Times sil g. Journal 


b. Post Be d. Mirror ath f. Telegram 7” American ~~ 
Y Cnr oo 
13. Are you employed? Yes ---- No ---- 
Pe eens ee Oo RE on ee Re ee 


Store — 
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why can my competitor attract cus- 
tomers from a residential area and I 
cannot? Is his success due to con- 
venient transportation facilities? Is my 
failure caused by obsolete merchandise 
and service policies? Are the advertis- 
ing mediums I use keyed to the reading 
habits of my customers? Have I priced 
my goods beyond the financial capaci- 
ties of the patrons of my store? How 
can I increase customer loyalty? Do 
I have my store arranged to enable a 
shopper to find wanted merchandise? 
Is my merchandise style right, and is 
the selection adequate? What steps can 
I take to decrease the number of persons 
who leave my store without making 
a purchase ? 

Each merchant must find the answers 
to these and many additional questions. 


And it is to be remembered that today’s 
answer may prove unsatisfactory to- 
morrow. Too many merchants have 
seen business pass their doors because 
of a willingness to continue trying 
yesterday's solutions to today’s prob- 
lems. Retailing, above all things, 
is a dynamic business. Flexibility of 
thought and action are mandatory for 
success. 

Successful retailing requires quick 
decisions based on accurate information. 
The research exemplified by this survey 
can prove of inestimable value to any 
merchant in finding sound answers to 
his management problems. And _ its 
cost need not be prohibitive if he will 
buy research with the same painstaking 
care that he employs in purchasing his 
operational supplies. 





Those Half-Mad Hatters 


(Continued from page 122) 


Venture needed 

The industry is inundated with tra- 
dition and fabulous anecdotes, and we 
wish space permitted a greater recount- 
ing. There is John Cavanagh, “The 
Grand YOUNG Man of the Hat In- 
dustry,” in his late 80’s, who once 
bought a blue roadster to match his 
blue hat! There was Will Buckle who 
perfected a process for waterproof 
stiffening of hats, and used this trade- 
mark: “Guaranteed will not buckle, 
Will Buckle.” There was Genin the 
Hatter, perhaps more publicity minded 
than the great P. T. Barnum himself, 
who paid $225.00 for the first ticket 
to Jenny Lind’s first American con- 
cert, and woke up the following morn- 
ing to find that he was famous from 
coast to coast. And we must not forget 
the Baltimore hat company’s Paul 


Goodman who actually sold straw 
hats to Eskimos, nor the Fifth Avenue 
hatter who completed the design of 
a new straw kady and with hat still 
on head absentmindedly ventured out 
on Fifth Avenue at 34th Street in one 
of the worst January snowstorms this 
town has ever had! 

Many an adventurous soul whose ac- 
knowledged talents might have netted 
him greater financial gain in another 
industry is still persevering among the 
Bakus and Panamas. And the indus- 
try itself remains undaunted by the 
problems which have too frequently 
beset it. Perhaps it is because a man’s 
head is his prize possession, or as one 
William Shakespeare asked: “Is he of 
God’s making? Is his head worth a 
hat ?” 

Is yours? 
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Determining Attitudes and Habits 
of Retail Shoppers 


Gordon H. Stedman 


Senior Business Consultant, New York State Department of Commerce 


Shopping habit survey 


This article analyzes an unrestricted 
sampling of customer viewpoints re- 
garding retail stores, merchandise, and 
services. Surveys designed to obtain 
such customer reaction have recently 
been conducted by a local chamber of 
commerce—in thirty-four small and 
medium-sized of New 
York State. 

As the whole is the sum of its parts 
so is the strength of New York State 
dependent upon the resources and wel- 


communities 


fare of all component communities. 
Recognition of this tenet imparts logic 
to an important objective of the De- 
partment of Commerce—to help com- 
munities help themselves. One step in 





this process is to ferret out and cata- 
logue not only the strengths and weak- 
nesses of a community but also of the 
businesses underlying its economy. Un- 
less armed with realistic information on 
the true satisfaction afforded its cus- 
tomers, business will rest on the un- 
sound basis of supplementary demand. 
the 


weaknesses 


However, in inquiry process, if 


structural become identi- 


fied, chambers of commerce can then 
take the initiative in developing pro- 
grams to bulwark the business com- 
munity in adversity and advance it in 
prosperity. 

One of the techniques used to foster 
self-appraisal 


is the “shopping-habit 
survey,” developed to help retailers im- 
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prove their self-knowledge. By learn- 
ing more of customer opinion, the re- 
tailer is better prepared to carry out his 
dual function as a merchant; he is not 
only better organized to ensure his own 
profit but is also better equipped to 
serve his customers—hence contribut- 
ing in two ways to the well-being of his 
community. Shopping-habit surveys 
represent no magic wand by which a 
good fairy produces miraculous re- 
sults in the twinkling of an eye. They 
do reveal, however, certain trends in 
customer opinion that can be of assist- 
ance to merchants and to students of 
marketing. Any step to improve re- 
tail conditions—even though localized 
in character—could potentially have 
widespread effect due to the over-all 
Sight of the 
important contribution to our economy 
by the retail trades should not be lost. 





nature of the industry. 


There are almost one and three-quarter 
retail in the United 
States while more than three quarters 


million stores 
of a million persons depended for their 
livelihood on retail stores in New York 
State alone. 

A shopping-habit survey is a study 
of customer opinion by means of ques- 
tionnaire forms distributed to a cross- 


section of a given community. The 
questionnaire is designed to elicit four 
general sets of opinions. Its intent 


is to discover (1) how often custom- 
ers go outside of their home town to 
buy, (2) what they think about their 
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local shopping facilities, (3) their 
preference in regard to certain mer- 
chandising features, and (4) their sug- 
gestions and recommendations — for 
improvement and change. Since the 
questionnaires are anonymous, the easy 
opportunity is offered for unflattering 
criticism (if necessary) of a type that 
would rarely be given directly to a 
merchant. As will be shown later in 
this article, these voluntary comments 
are generally offered in the spirit of 
helping the merchant or improving the 
community; the great majority of the 
comments represent constructive sug- 
gestion rather than destructive criti- 


cism. 


Methods of conducting surveys 


A shopping survey is ordinarily un- 
dertaken by a community working 
through its retail division in the cham- 
ber of commerce. The New York State 
Department of Commerce co-operates 
with the local group by offering ex- 
perience gleaned in the course of thirty- 
four surveys, by suggesting questions 
(tested in practice), and by tabulating 
all questionnaires, analyzing the results, 
and preparing a report. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the community, how- 
ever, to ensure a sufficient question- 
naire distribution to an adequate cross 
section in its locality. This is accom- 
plished by careful selection of groups 
and organizations whose memberships, 
the local chamber believes, are thor- 
oughly representative of the whole 
community. These groups can be civic, 
fraternal, social, labor, church, veteran, 
educational, and the like—whatever are 
reflective of all strata. A meeting is 


then held for organization heads and 
representatives of the chamber of com- 
merce when personal instructions are 
issued; these are in turn relayed to 
participating members. 


While it is recognized that this 
method of questionnaire distribution 
creates obvious drawbacks from a sta- 
tistical point of view, there is no gain- 
saying that the practical advantages 
more than outweigh the theoretical dis- 
advantages. Primarily, a large sample 
of the buying public is thus reached 
without the expense factor involved 
by utilizing the interview method. 
Secondly, local merchants benefit from 
a public-relations standpoint by demon- 
strating to their customers their genu- 
ine desire to improve shopping facilities 
and opportunities. Lastly, the depart- 
ment has now participated in a suffi- 
cient number of surveys, utilizing the 
same general set of questions, so that 
results that are out of line with ex- 
perience elsewhere can be isolated 
without difficulty. 


It is also recognized that this form 
of questionnaire distribution reaches 
a preponderantly female section of the 
buying public, with resultant bias. 
However, for the class of merchandise 
covered by this survey (largely fashion 
items and soft goods), women either 
are the chief buyers or have the major 
share of influence in making purchases. 
For herself, her husband, her children, 
and her home the woman is still the 
dominant marketer and shopper. 


The shopping surveys that form the 
basis for this article were conducted 
in the following communities of New 
York State: 
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Community 


Bath 

Beacon 
Canandaigua 
Carthage 


Cedarhurst-Lawrence 


Chatham 
Corning 

Glen Cove 
Glens Falls 
Gloversville 
Gouverneur 
Hoosick Falls 
Huntington 
Ilion 
Jamestown 
Johnstown 
Kingston 
Lockport 
Lyons 
Malone 
Massena 
Middletown 
Newburgh 
Ogdensburg 
Olean 
Ossining 
Port Chester 
Potsdam 
Rome 
Saranac Lake 
Tarrytown 
Watertown 
Watkins Glen 
Waverly 


These communities 


County 


Steuben 
Dutchess 
Ontario 
Jefferson 
Nassau 
Columbia 
Steuben 
Nassau 
Warren 
Fulton 

St. Lawrence 
Rensselaer 
Suffolk 
Herkimer 
Chautauqua 
Fulton 
Ulster 
Niagara 
Wayne 
Franklin 

St. Lawrence 
Orange 
(range 

St. Lawrence 
Cattaraugus 
Westchester 
Westchester 
St. Lawrence 
Oneida 
Essex 
Westchester 
Jefferson 
Schuyler 


Tioga 


in twenty-six 


counties are geographically scattered 


throughout New 


Island, the 


York State. Long 
and Mohawk 


Vallevs, the north country, Buffalo 
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area, and the southern tier are all 
represented. 

In point of population, communities 
range in size from about four thousand 
to forty-five thousand persons. Two 
of the surveys took place in 1948, one 
during 1951, and the balance during 
1949 and 1950. 

Since the thirty-four communities 
which participated in this project vary 
considerably in size and in proximity 
to other trading centers, each is clas- 
sified into one of three groups—pri- 
mary, secondary, or tertiary. This 
classification was made by arbitrarily 
assuming for each of the communities 
surveyed a trading area of forty-mile 
radius with the given community at 
the center. It was assumed that this 
area would include all places which 
could be reached conveniently for 
shopping by residents at the center 
of the circle. A primary community 
is a focal shopping center containing 
a broad range of stores and merchan- 
dise; it is apt to have a relative con- 
centration of population as well, though 
absolute population size is only one 
criterion in the basis for selection. A 
secondary community is a diminished 
version of a primary center in point of 
stores and merchandise available; fur- 
thermore, within its forty-mile area 
there is also at least one primary 
shopping center. All other communities 
are placed in the tertiary group. In 
general, in the latter communities local 
stores tend to concentrate on necessities 
and offer only a limited choice of other 
merchandise. The objective of this 
classification is to evaluate a com- 
munity relative to the neighboring 
center within comparatively short driv- 
ing distances. The classification is im- 
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TABLE [| * 


How Frequently Do You Shop Outside Your Local Community? 


DUTSURALY CONIETS: . oo. 6 53 eee 
6 secondary centers .............00. 
OoDPUMATY COMPS nis cis ods cicaces 


OFTEN SELDOM NEVER 
53 43 4 
42 51 7 
27 59 14 


* Figures in this and all subsequent tables are expressed in terms of percentages and represent the pro- 


portion of all respondents. 


portant because it is one purpose of 
this article to report on differing cus- 
tomer reactions in accordance with 
types and sizes of shopping centers. 


Local vs. out-of-town shopping 


Placing first things first, a shopping 
survey is fundamentally concerned with 
the amount of shopping done outside 
the home community. It is obvious 
that the extent to which shoppers will 
go in making out-of-town purchases 
depends largely on the satisfaction (or 
its lack) that customers can find at 
home. A primary center offering a 
variety of merchandise and the low 
prices to be expected from volume 
operations should retain a far larger 
share of trade at home than would be 
the case in tertiary communities. This 
is best illustrated by comparing the 
figures in Table I. They represent re- 
sponses obtained from twenty-three 
communities of different classification 
How fre- 


in reply to the question, 
quently do you shop outside your 
local community?” Primary centers 
can be expected to retain the purchas- 
ing of about three out of four of local 


residents, according to respondents. In 
the case of a tertiary center, somewhat 
less than half the shoppers surveyed 
indicate that they seldom or never go 
away from home to shop. In this con- 


nection one should note that no attempt 
was made to make a quantitative deter- 
mination. The question used in the 
shopping survey refers only to the fre- 
quency with which shoppers go out of 
town. 


Averaging these results for twenty- 
three communities, we find that 44 per 
cent of the respondents say that they 
often shop away from home, 49 per cent 
seldom and 7 per cent never. (Median 
figures are respectively 441%, 50, and 
5%.) Analysis of these and other fig- 
ures leads one to believe that variations 
in the size of a community have a 
decided bearing on customer habits. It 
would be a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that all communities in any one 
of the classifications have exactly simi- 
lar experience; the contrary is more 
apt to be true. Wide variations are 
explained by such variables as trading 
facilities, income levels, and actions of 
the merchants themselves. In the ques- 
tion relating to frequency of shopping 
away from home, in the tertiary group, 
for example, those who answer “often” 
range from 29 per cent to 62 per cent 
of all respondents. In each case, there 
are valid reasons for these specific re- 
sponses even though they may appear 
as extremes in terms of a mean of 53 
per cent. 


The reasons for shopping out of town 
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are almost as numerous as the wants 
of shoppers themselves. However, the 
surveys indicate clearly that the major 
inducement for shopping away from 
home is the search for a wider variety 
of merchandise—a point listed by 59 
per cent of all persons questioned in 
all communities. Among the other im- 
portant reasons given for shopping 
away from home are lower prices, 
proper sizes, easier parking, sales per- 
sonnel, and store service. As might be 
expected, the demand for a_ wider 
variety of merchandise, proper sizes, 
and better quality is more evident in 
the smaller communites. Other reasons 
for shopping away from home are ap- 
proximately equal for primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary communities. Varia- 
tion by community size and the three 
reasons cited above can be seen in 
Table II below. 


ping center does not appear to provide 
is a sufficient variety, style, size, and 
price range for clothing items (espe- 
cially shoes). This is not an unex- 
pected reaction since it is obvious that 
there are few centers in the state which 
could carry stocks sufficient to meet 
every style, shape, and purse. Demand 
for a wider variety of clothing items 
and shoes is particularly apparent in 
communities having less than ten thou- 
sand population. In larger centers this 
type of shopping demand diminishes 
to a much smaller proportion. 


Due to purchases by mail order, not 
all the business lost by local merchants 
benefits competitors within driving dis- 
tance. In eleven communities, cus- 
tomers were asked about the frequency 
of their mail-order shopping. Responses 


therefrom indicated that 31 per cent of 


TABLE II 


Why Do You Shop Outside Your Local Community? 








WIpER PROPER BETTER 
VARIETY SI1zes QuaLity 
ee I IN io csaknivsdeneanee 67 32 18 
7 BOCOUGETY COUUOES 5.5555 besa aediodieans 54 24 13 
“By ee Ae t,he 54 21 13 


Having estimated how often cus- 
tomers go out of town to shop and 
why they do so, the next logical in- 
quiry concerns what they buy. This 
latter information was sought by ask- 
ing two questions: “What merchandise 
do you buy out of town?” and “What 
items do you find hardest to buy in 
your local stores?” The responses 
were duplicative almost without ex- 
ception. By and large, the chief classi- 
fication of merchandise the local shop- 
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all customers often shop by mail, fifty 
per cent seldom do, while nineteen per 
cent say they never shop by mail. There 
is variation by size of community, with 
the smaller communities purchasing 
more heavily by mail. It is important to 
recall that mail order is no longer con- 
fined to such large mail-order houses 
as Sears, Roebuck but is also car- 
ried out by large city department stores, 
flyer solicitation, and gift specialty 
firms. 
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The local shopping center 


The second major section of a shop- 
ping survey deals with characteristics 
of the local shopping center. Opinion 
of local customers was sought regarding 
various aspects of home-town stores, 
merchandise, service, personnel, and 
prices. Of these the most important 
is undoubtedly that of the sales force. 
In general, people living in smaller 
communities tend to regard salespeo- 
ple in the local stores more favorably 
than is the case in the larger com- 
munity. Over-all results may prove 
somewhat of a surprise to some mer- 
chants. Customer opinion clearly in- 
fers that much remains to be done in 
the way of sales training. This is best 
exemplified by referring to Table III 
in the text below. Customers are given 
the opportunity to check either a “Yes” 
or a “No” answer for a list of charac- 
teristics of store personnel. The table 
below indicates the percentage of all 
respondents who checked a_ positive 
answer. 


TABLE III 
Do You Find Salespeople Are .. .? 


YEs 
DORAL MAGIA ios os nc c.sicescscs se 96 
Pleasant and courteous .......... 81 
Familiar with merchandise they sell 77 
Courteous to those “just looking” .. 71 
Prompt in their approach ........ 65 
Much too aggressive ............ 28 


Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of a favorable customer 
regard since in the final analysis a 
store will succeed or fail in some pro- 
portion to its success in attaining and 
maintaining good customer relations. 
Since the salespeople are the chief 


points of contact with the customer, 
merchants must overlook no step in 
training store personnel. The com- 
paratively low rating given by cus- 
tomers to such characteristics as cour- 
tesy to those “just looking” or in the 
promptness of approach to a customer 
are two indications of how local cus- 
tomers are easily persuaded to make 
their purchases away from home. The 
fact that more than one out of four 
customers regard sales personnel as 
much too aggressive should also give 
merchants some pause for thought. 

In regard to the stores composing 
the shopping center, several questions 
were asked such as ‘Are they regarded 
as modern and clean?” and “Is the 
display well handled?” One half of the 
customers in the ten communities 
sampled believe that local stores are 
sufficiently modern and about three 
quarters that they are clean; the re- 
mainder describe stores as “mostly fair” 
in these respects. In connection with 
display, about half agree that store dis- 
play is good but some 13 per cent 
describe it as bad. Residents of the 
primary shopping centers regard local 
stores much more critically than do 
those of the smaller community, par- 
ticularly in regard to store display and 
store modernization. 

Two thirds of the respondents agree 
on the good quality of merchandise in 
local stores, particularly in the larger 
communities. In regard to variety of 
merchandise, however (as has been 
pointed out in other portions of this 
report), customers take a generally dim 
view of the choice available. The larger 
communities, as one might expect, give 
a more favorable vote to the variety 
of merchandise on hand than do resi- 
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dents of small communities—one out 
of three persons in the latter describing 
it as bad. Credit facilities are given a 
favorable nod by _ primary-shopping- 
center residents, and opinion is only 
slightly less favorable in secondary 
communities. (In tertiary iocalities 
this question was not included.) De- 
livery service on the other hand re- 
ceives a rather mixed rating, more than 
half, however, describing it as good. 
Opinion is much more favorable in the 
larger communities than in the smaller 
(71 per cent as against 40 per cent). 

In this same connection, customers 
were asked about their use of credit 
both at home and out of town. Replies 
indicate that charge-account facilities 
are more readily available in primary 
than in tertiary communities, as can 
be seen in Table I1V below. The ma- 
jority of those using credit regard it as 
helpful to them in their shopping. In 
primary centers, some 70 per cent state 
they use local charge accounts while in 
smaller communities only 35 per cent 
say they are charge customers. Only 
35 per cent of primary-center residents 
use charge accounts away from home 
while 45 per cent of tertiary-center 
residents say they use out-of-town 
charge accounts. This apparent anom- 
aly is explained by the fact that small 
community residents do more shopping 
out of town than do residents of pri- 
mary centers; this of course increases 
the percentage of those who use charge 
accounts away from home. A question 
was also included .regarding install- 
ment-plan purchasing. So large a pro- 
portion failed to answer this question 
as to make conclusions uncertain but, 
to this analyst, there remains the strong 
suspicion that buying on time is more 
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extensive than admitted. Only 17 out 
of each 100 shoppers admit buying on 
time in their localities. At least 50 
per cent say definitely that they en- 
gage in no installment buying either 
at home or out of town. 


TABLE IV 


Do You Use Charge Accounts? 
(Percentage Replying “Yes”) 


LocaLLy Out or Town 


2 tertiary centers ... 35 45 
4 secondary centers . 48 36 
5 primary centers .. 70 35 


One of the other features explored 
in regard to the local shopping center 
was the matter of prices. In spite of 
the very human tendency to grumble 
about high prices, one half of the cus- 
tomers agree that most prices at home 
are ‘about the same” as in neighbor- 
ing trading centers. About 5 per cent 
think that home-town prices are lower 
than elsewhere while the remainder 
consider them higher at home. As 
might be expected, more residents of 
tertiary centers believe prices to be 
higher at home than elsewhere and 
correspondingly fewer think that prices 
are the same. This is undoubtedly 
more than a mere expression of the 
feeling that the grass is always greener 
on the other side of the fence, for, in 
the large communities, more intense 
competition and volume _ operations 
make lower prices a logical expecta- 
tion. 

One last aspect of the local shopping 
center is very important though not 
exclusively a province of the mer- 
chants. This deals not so much with 
merchandising practice as with condi- 
tions existing in a community. It 
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clearly points up the importance of a 
step that must be taken if their cus- 
tomers are to continue trading at home. 
The approach is actually twofold since 
a dual question is asked of respondents. 
Do customers drive their cars to the 
shopping center, and are they satisfied 
with present parking conditions? Re- 
sponses show that approximately seven 
out of ten women use their cars for 
shopping but that 72 per cent are dis- 
satisfied with present parking condi- 
tions. Usage of cars tends to be greater 
in the smaller communities both be- 
cause of more dependence on the auto- 
mobile and because of lack of alterna- 
tive transportation. There is also the 
fact that dissatisfaction is somewhat 
less. These results can be most easily 
seen by referring to Tables V and VI. 


TABLE V 


Do You Use Your Car for Shopping? 


Yes 
NE oe pe ew Sloe ag 74 
OS OUMMENT, ccc accssccsess 69 
EN ct cease acs .o% 67 


TaBLeE VI 


Are You Dissatisfied with Present 
Parking Conditions? 


Yes 
fe ee Serpe ere 67 
DOE scbskenssonvas 68 
Uo" an rie re eee eae 83 


As considerable dissatisfaction with 
parking facilities arises regardless of 
the size of community, parking diffi- 
culties can be said to represent a uni- 
versal problem. Since it is the mer- 
chant, however, who has the greatest 
single stake as a businessman in solv- 
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ing the parking problem, too much 
stress cannot be laid on his attempts to 
find a solution. Of assistance in this 
regard is a parking manual prepared 
as a guide to community action by the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce. This booklet points out that 
while there is no single formula for 
solving parking problems alternative 
approaches are possible by which a 
community can work out a pattern of 
action suited to its individual needs. 


Shoppers’ preferences 


To date in this report there have been 
considered the opinions of shoppers 
with regard to their actual shopping 
habits. The next section of this sur- 
vey deals with customer likes and dis- 
likes, a guide for action to the alert 
merchant. Customers were asked for 
their opinion concerning whether stores 
should be open one evening a week, 
and, if so, what evening. Sixty-seven 
per cent of all respondents signify that 
they prefer stores to remain open at 
least one night a week. This demand 
is most evident in larger communities 
though the expression in any case is 
widespread. Selection of the best eve- 
ning for store opening has not pro- 
vided clear-cut results. In some com- 
munities, for example, shoppers tend 
to select the night on which stores are 
now open. In general, Friday and 
Saturday nights are the choices named 
by more than half of all respondents. 
The next choice in line is for Thurs- 
day night but, curiously enough, there 
appears little or no demand for such 
except in primary communities. Friday 
represents the most popular choice. It 
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is difficult for the writer to determine 
whether there is a growing trend to- 
ward store opening on Friday night or 
whether it is coincidence that Friday 
has been selected as the most popular 
night in all the most recent surveys 
conducted by this department. 

Customers were asked to indicate 
not only the times of day when they 
actually shop but also the hours when 
they would prefer to shop. The after- 
noon (from noon to five) is the habitual 
shopping time for the majority of cus- 
tomers. In point of preference, after- 
noon shopping is reduced in proportion 
while both morning and evening shop- 
ping are preferred by larger numbers. 
There are some variations by com- 
munity size, as can be seen by refer- 
ring to Tables VII and VIII, but there 
is less differentiation than one might 
expect. 

In some surveys an attempt was also 
made to discover the motivating factors 
leading customers to shop at one time 
rather than another. A review of re- 
plies clearly indicates that convenience 
is the chief determinant. Furthermore, 
since it is disclosed that morning is 


the busiest time for housewives, no 
matter how much they may prefer to 
shop in the morning, they will probably 
continue to be unable so to do. In 
general, there is no major dissatisfac- 
tion with present shopping hours in 
most communities. 

Two other items dealing with shop- 
pers’ preferences call for opinions on 
price-tagging and window-shopping at 
night. Slightly more than three quar- 
ters of the customers say that they 
like to window-shop at night. This ap- 
pears true regardless of the size of the 
community. Window-shopping is not 
only a popular pastime but, for the 
merchants, it has practical results by 
influencing the direction of customer 
buying during subsequent shopping 
periods. The point, however, on which 
shoppers express the greatest unanim- 
ity of opinion—again regardless of the 
size of the shopping center—is the 
preference for price tags on goods dis- 
played in store windows. Decision to 
price-tag is necessarily an individual 
matter for each merchant dependent 
on his type of store and the desired 
degree of snob appeal, but there is no 


TABLE VII 


When Do You Shop? 


Berore Noon Noon To Five AFTER FIVE 
7 WECHEEY 86 oe. ce 30 57 1 
eo F 30 58 12 
SS a ee 26 62 12 

Tasce VIII 
HWohen Do You Prefer to Shop? 

B rE No Noon To Five AFTER Five 
} tertiary 3 47 17 
4 secondary 44 15 
3 prima ry 35 50 15 
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doubt that the demand exists. Par- 
ticularly where women are concerned, 
the customary habit of shopping several 
stores before a purchase is made under- 
lines the importance of price-tagging 
at least some items in a store window 
as the decision to enter a store and in- 
quire for an appealing item may well 
depend on the presence or absence of 
a price tag. 


Conclusion 


To round out this report, it would 
be helpful to include a number of com- 
ments made by the customers in the 
shopping surveys. Unfortunately, the 
suggestions are so diverse and in most 
cases so tailored to the particular com- 
munity involved that it is unfeasible 
to list them. The point can and should 
be made however that the co-operative 
spirit of the customers participating 
in these shopping surveys is most ap- 
parent. One woman, for example, 
said, “I could go on and on indefinitely 
about parking difficulties but realize 
what a tremendous and difficult job it 
is for our city officials to solve. It is 
easy to criticize from the sidelines. On 
the whole, I think our officials do a 
pretty good job under the circum- 


Ss 
stances.” Such words as these remove 
the sting from the harsh comments the 
customer had just made about the local 


parking situation in her community. 


Hers is an awareness that the problem 
exists and that its complexities cannot 
be solved by mere curbstone criticism, 


This same viewpoint was construc- 
tively expressed by another woman in 
the same community who recommended 
that “the money derived from meters 
be invested so as to create permissible 
parking lots supplied with three-hour 
meters. In time, the revenue from the 
municipal-owned parking lots would 
offset the tax money lost when the prop- 
erties became city owned.” Other cus- 
tomers had equally good suggestions re- 
lating to a businessman's parking lot, a 
baby-sitting service, a well-designed rest 
room in the stores, elimination of low- 
hung awnings, installation of a_tele- 
phone-order service, as well as a host 
of other suggestions—some of which 
have already been put into profitable 
operation. Use of the word “profitable” 
in this respect returns us to the open- 
ing phrases of this article wherein it 
was stated that one of the chief gains 
from a community shopping survey 
is the improvement in customer rela- 
tions between the merchant and the 
shopper. In a democratic country 
where there is freedom to make known 
one’s likes and dislikes, there can also 
be a coexistent, enduring, mutual re- 
lationship whereby the merchant may 
most profitably conduct his business for 


the greatest benefit of his customer. 
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An Undergraduate Four-Year 
Co-operative Retailing 
College Course 


Stuart J. Higginbottom 


State Coordinator of Distributive Education, Tallahassee, Florida 
(Formerly Director of Retailing, University of Chattanooga) 


Challenging problem 


Currently, much time and effort is 
being given to the development of a 
suitable undergraduate co-operative re- 
tailing course for college students. Edu- 
cators and retailers alike have given 
concentrated study to the many aspects 
of this challenging problem ; but to date 
no one seems to have been able to pro- 
duce a solution acceptable to a majority 
of those concerned. 


Comprehensive study of problem 


The curriculum suggested in this 
paper as suitable for such a course does 
not represent the thinking of any single 
individual. Rather it was developed on 
the basis of questionnaires answered by 
thirty-two colleges and universities in- 
cluding such a course in their curricu- 
lums, an analysis of the catalogues and 
descriptive literature of these schools, 
and personal interviews and confer- 
ences with a dozen leading educators 
and retailers throughout the country. 
The study was conducted by the author 
while he was director of retailing at the 
University of Chattanooga with the aid 
of funds supplied by the University- 


Carnegie Fund. 


A flexible program 


he proposed curriculum 1s_ suffi- 


xible to permit its adaptation 


to the needs of both small and large 
schools. It can even be used successfully 
by the average college or university 
having only one experienced retailing 
teacher co-ordinator. In such instances 
the teacher co-ordinator would teach 
the nine hours of strictly retailing sub- 
jects each term, which would include 
during the first term: Introduction to 
3usiness, Retailing I, and Advertising 
and Sales Promotion, and during the 
second term: Introduction to Business, 
Retailing Il, and Store Organization 
and Management. Related subjects such 
as those from economics and commerce, 
mathematics, and home 
taught in their 


art, music, 


economics would be 


respective departments. Subjects such 


as Textiles and Clothing, Interior 
ecorating, am Retailins Xecords, 
D ting | Retailing Record 


Laws, and Taxes, which should defi- 


nitely be taught from a retail viewpoint, 


could be handled by experienced re- 
tailers who have proved teaching ability. 
These subjects might even be taught in 


eve ning college if necessary. 


Proper co-ordination essential 


The maximum number of co-opera- 
| 


tive students in this type of program 


should not exceed forty if it is to 


be co-ordinated effectively, and it is 


agreed that 


] yroper co- 
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Proposed curriculum 


First Term 
SE Se RS eee, Smee 
Introduction to Business ........ 
History of Civilization .......... 
Business Mathematics or Algebra 
I ea Pepe Sa W epake base 
PRYSICAl TAUCRUION 2... <9005005 


PPRPMOMTRES. xés\-Sauleadsu coGa.050% 
Elementary Accounting I ........ 
Principles of Economics ........ 
Art Survey or Appreciation 

Introduction to Psychology ..... 
Physical Education ............ 
NOG eters. SERS ON SOROS Hs 4% 


1 RE aie eee eee 


First Term 

Retailing I 

(Principles of Salesmanship) .. 
ENEEE Sh nay eed seca cesses 
Retailing Laboratory 

CS tGre TST VINE) ini icencees 
Interior Decorating ............ 
NIN oe are ch vata cih'' 


BNE | Kee rasa ae wae ve ae 


First Term 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
MNES EAN circu vba sdedesss 
Retailing Laboratory III ........ 
American National Government .. 
OS Ee Se eee ee 


oR Ree ee ae 


Required courses 
Elective courses 


Total 


WW Ww 


a 
>} 
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= 


6 


Wr Ww Ww WwW 


_— 


16 


Mw ho Ww Ww 


16 hours 


First Year 


Second Term 


LoS ah! gE eee eee 
Introduction to Business ........ 
History of Civilization .......... 
Business Mathematics or Algebra 
PE oS a weicy Seaeas aes eee 
Physical Education .....5.....5. 

BOR) Shines esayreroreranese sae 


Second Year 


BEN os bss Sige Sawrasies eos" 
Elementary Accounting II ...... 
Applied Economics ............ 
Music Survey or Appreciation.. 
Applied Psychology ............ 
Physical Education .....0..5.+. 
PERE G Si caw ois onde okies wo ws ates 


| a rT deep eo PEN 


Third Year 


Second Term 

Retailing II 

(Merchandise Information) 
Textiles and Clothing .......... 
Retailing Laboratory 

(B0Ore BEMVICE) .6.6. 6 cde sues 
PUBUC BPGAKING 2... 208i ss es es 
PRE caro sacar ee ee ee 


USER Scie: i554 ckis sie Sees wn 


Fourth Year 


Second Term 
Store Organization and 


Management Problems ........ 
Retailing Records, Laws, and 

BNR a Fecha, Mahia che a 
Retailing Laboratory IV ........ 
Meonotuc THOGGy 2.6. 6. sec. s 
DUES CA ee ae ee ee me 

MRS OR Sse ae ea eee 9 steak 


Summary of Credit Hours 
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ordination is the backbone of any 
successful co-operative program. It is 
further believed that the effective 
co-ordination of this maximum number 
of students requires a minimum aver- 
age of fifteen clock hours per week 
on the part of the co-ordinator. Thus, a 
retailing teacher co-ordinator should 
not be required to teach in excess of 
nine term hours or three three-hour 
courses per week. The one-teacher 
program could be further vocationalized 
by the addition of specialized evening 
courses in Fashion Merchandising, 
Furniture Merchandising, Buying 
Principles and Practices, and Retail 
Credit Fundamentals. 

The two-or-more-teachers curricu- 
lum could be even more vocationalized 
when deemed advisable and a larger 
number of co-operative students han- 
dled more successfully. However, it is 
generally believed that the more techni- 
cal subjects dealing with store supervi- 
sion, management, and comprehensive 
buying techniques should be left to the 
graduate schools of retailing, of which 
at least three are well established. Such 
schools include New York Univer- 
sity School of Retailing, the Prince 
School in Boston, and the University of 
Pittsburgh Research Bureau for Retail 
Training. It is recognized that it would 
be detrimental to vocationalize a retail- 
ing program too much at the expense of 
a valuable liberal-arts background. 


Liberal arts emphasized 


It was the consensus of opinion that 
training in liberal-arts subjects for the 
first two years should be predominant 
in the curriculum to provide retailing 
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students with a necessary cultural back- 
ground. It was almost unanimously 
agreed that retailing experience or store 
service should not be given college 
credit prior to the junior year due to the 
youth of the trainees and to their need 
for education in the liberal arts. A few 
of the educators and most of the retail- 
ers believe, however, that both first- and 
second-year students should be en- 
couraged to work Saturdays at least. 


Colleges catering to graduates from 
George-Barden high-school programs 
should liberalize work experience for 
these particular students. It was sug- 
gested, however, that, even though 
merchant groups desired to employ 
co-operative trainees more than eight 
hours weekly and the latter were will- 
ing to work, not over one credit hour 
per term should be given for a minimum 
of fifteen hours weekly of co-ordinated 
employment. It was also believed that, 
if more than a total of ten term hours 
of credit were allowed for store service 
to any student, his college load should 
be curtailed and the number of hours 
required for his graduation be increased 
accordingly. 


Should authorities of a college or 
university require a student carrying 
a major in retailing to meet core cur- 
riculum needs and also requirements 
for a Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion or similar degree, the proposed 
program is sufficiently flexible to pro- 
vide for such a contingency. In this 
instance, it may be necessary to increase 
the required number of hours for 
graduation from 128 to 136 or more. 
However, the 128-hour requirement 
should prove adequate if a student 
utilizes his electives properly, unless 
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two years of a foreign language are 
required by the curriculum in which he 
is enrolled for graduation. 


First-year subjects 


The subjects proposed for the first 
year, with the possible exception of 
Introduction to Business, are mostly 
self-explanatory since they are offered 
by practically all schools. It is suggested 
that this particular course be of an 
orientation or exploratory nature. 
Topics stressed would include oppor- 
tunities in the business and professional 
world in general and in retailing in 
particular, aptitudes and characteristics 
required for success in retailing, per- 
sonality development, and human rela- 
tions in business. It should also provide 
considerable guidance so that those 
students not qualified for careers in the 
field of retailing can be weeded out at 
an early date in their college life. 


Second-year subjects 


There are no courses in the second 
year of a specific retailing nature. The 
elementary-accounting course might be 
slanted toward retailing if the comple- 
ment of the class is largely retailing 
majors. For example, the teacher might 
inject an accounting system for small 
stores by using a current government 
publication on the subject and /or other 
materials obtainable from the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association or other 
trade groups. Similarly, the art survey 
course could be given a retailing slant 
by stressing its value in fashion mer- 
chandising, window and interior dis- 
play, advertising, and home decoration. 


In the psychology and economics 


courses the retailing aspects could also 


be stressed. 


Third-year subjects 

The third year, the training de- 
signed to build future junior and senior 
retail executives really gets under- 
way. Requirements for enrollment 
should be those proposed for the 
first and second year or by special 
permission of the department head 
and/or curriculum committee. Retailing 
I and II are self-explanatory and should 
consist largely of salesmanship and 
merchandise information respectively. 
The Retail Laboratory Store Service I 
and II is the fully co-ordinated store- 
experience training phase of the cur- 
riculum and must be taken concurrently 
with Retailing | and I]. A minimum of 
fifteen hours weekly of store experience 
should be required of the trainee during 
the school year, and individuals should 
maintain and submit to the co-ordinator 
periodically a comprehensive store-serv- 
ice workbook. Interior Decoration and 
Textiles and Clothing may be taught by 
the home-economics department or by 
qualified store personnel if retailing 
teachers are not available. The public- 
speaking course should usually be 
taught in the dramatics and/or speech 


departments. 


Fourth-year subjects 

Similarly, Retailing and Introduc- 
tion to Business, the  fourth-vear 
courses, Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion and Store Organization and 
Management Problems, should be 
taught by an experienced retail teacher 
and should run concurrently with Retail 
Laboratory III and IV. A minimum of 
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Information Sources for the Retailer 


Paul Wasserman 
Brooklyn Public Library 


An excellent place to uncover infor- 
mation about any subject is a good 
library, for an organized collection of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals usu- 
ally will shed light on questions of a 
single fact or on wider areas of re- 
corded knowledge. The businessman 
is particularly fortunate since most of 
the principal United States cities pro- 
vide him with public-library units 
where all materials on business are 
grouped conveniently and accessibly. 
Here he will find specialized collections 
geared to his particular requirements. 

The question of availability, then, is 
scarcely an issue. The problem is how 
the retailer can avail himself of the 
material selectively and intelligently so 
as to ferret out the information he 
needs as a working tool for the better 
operation of his business. This paper 
is therefore intended as a suggestive 
introduction to the vast body of ma- 
terial—the statistics, ideas, techniques, 
and practical policies—which are avail- 
able to a retailer in a public library. 

The Federal Government is by far 
the most prolific publisher. Its offerings 
run the gamut of all types of pertinent 


a « 


data. The following selected list of 
materials from the Department of Com- 


merce and its subordinate agencies will 
I 


ie kinds of information of 


suggest t 


special interest to the retailer. 


United States Department of 
Commerce publications 


asic information sources. List. of 


nongovernmental 


publications, directories, trade journals, 
and trade associations for many types 
of business. Gives price of materials 
and indicates where they may be ob- 
tained. There is a basic information- 
sources list for over one hundred kinds 
of business so as to provide a_ back- 
ground of the literature of each type of 
enterprise covered. 


Business service check list. A key to 
published information by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which is available 
weekly at one dollar per year and which 
serves to keep businessmen abreast of 
the current releases, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, and books brought out by the 
agencies of the Department of Com- 
merce during the week. 


Establishing and operating series. 
Operating manuals that treat the fac- 
tors involved in the organization and 
management of over forty different 
types of retail stores. They include in- 
formation on such subjects as location, 
record keeping, promotion, pricing, and 
display. Each pamphlet in the series 
covers one type of business and omits 
no pertinent aspects of its operation. 


Operating ratios. Separate releases 
that show tabulated ratios for various 
tvpes of businesses and provide com- 
parative figures within an industry to 
serve as checkpoints for a retailer in 


evaluating his financial status. 


Small-business aids. Leaflets of two 
to four pages devoted to one specific 
and practical problem of concern to 


business. Thev cover such diverse sub- 
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jects as information sources, profit 
ideas, and practices in particular small 
businesses. 


Trends in industry. Periodical issue 
that reviews sales and inventories in 
seven different industries and serves as 
a guidepost of operation for the re- 
tailer. 


In addition to its publications, the 
regional offices of the Department of 
Commerce, in New York City at 42 
Broadway and in Washington at the 
Department of Commerce Information 
Bureau, co-operate with small-business 
people in answering questions requiring 
consultation and information. 


Almost all other federal agencies is- 
sue from time to time publications of 
interest to the retailer, representative 
of which are: 


Federal Reserve system 
“Weekly Department Store Sales” 
Federal Reserve Bulletin 
‘Department Store Inventories” 
Department of Labor 
Monthly Labor Review 
Cost of Living Index 
Wage studies 


Book materials and directories 


A portion of each business library 
collection is devoted to guidebooks, 
works on organization and operation, 
style, ideas, techniques, and trends. 
These can prove invaluable to the re- 
tailer in guiding him to increased sales, 
more efficient operation, or sounder 
practices. 


Typical of the directory sources is 
Thomas’ Register of Manufacturers, a 


classified-by-industry list of producers 
in the United States. Included as well 
is a directory of trade names and an 
alphabetical list of manufacturers. This 
is an annual publication of infinite 
utility. 


Advisory services 


Illustrations of this type are Kip- 
linger’s Washington Letter and the 
Whaley-Eaton American Letter. These 
are regularly published advance-infor- 
mation sheets offering the current news 
picture from the businessman’s view- 
point so as to enable him to understand 
trends, anticipate governmental action, 
and pace his operations accordingly. 


Trade periodicals 


Of particular interest are the special 
annual issues that feature, in addition 
to the regular articles, statistical sup- 
plements or source lists. Suggestive of 
these types would be the “Survey of 
3uying Power” issue of Sales Man- 
agement and the statistical issue of 
Automotive Industries. 


Trade association and _ university 
publications 


Many industry associations provide 
excellent books, pamphlets, special re- 
ports, and news letters of interest to the 
retailer. The Weekly Bulletin of the 
Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit and 
Shirt Manufacturers, for example, 
covers important current fashion and 
market developments. 


3usiness colleges of various univer- 
sities publish regular or periodic ma- 
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terial of significance to retailers. The 
University of Pittsburgh, in its Mer- 
chandise Facts series, covers sales hints 
for over twenty different kinds of retail 
establishments. 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


This organization is the publisher of 
many trade surveys, special services, 
findings of questionnaires, business 
tools, idea lists, and informational 
guides. The Special Sales Events series 
covers a multitude of ideas for retail 
exploitation of seasons and_ holidays. 
How to Make a Local Area Trade Sur- 
vey guides the merchant-to-be to loca- 


tion selection based on_ intelligent 
spadework rather than on haphazard 
guesswork. 


As indicated previously, the materials 
touched on here are suggestive rather 
than all inclusive. 


Business libraries are information 
centers, not merely storehouses of 
books, and they are organized to make 
informational matter easily available 
through trained personnel. The retailer 
who by-passes this reservoir of ma- 
terials neglects a valuable source of 
ideas for improving his operations and, 
in the final analysis, for realizing the 
greater profits which are their end 
product. 





An Undergraduate Four-Year Co-operative Retailing College Course 


(Continued from page 146) 


fifteen hours of store work should still 
be required during the fourth year, 
for which only two hours of credit is 
recommended. American National Gov- 
ernment and Economic Theory or 
courses of a similar nature should be 
taught by professors from the depart- 
ment of business administration. The 
names of many of these courses may 
not be the same in the various institu- 
tions desiring to utilize this curriculum, 
but it is believed that their content has 
been sufficiently defined to permit the 
substitution of courses providing the 
same general type of training. 


Basis for needed work 


In general, it is believed that the 
suggested program might well be used 
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as a guide for making changes in pro- 
grams already established as well as for 
new programs to be initiated. Its pur- 
pose is to effect a degree of similarity in 
all co-operative retail undergraduate 
training. Thus, it should provide a basis 
for the guidance of authors in preparing 
needed literature in the field and of 
graduate teacher-training institutions 
in supplying this growing educational 
area with well-prepared teachers. It is 
hoped that the project will stimulate 
sufficient interest among retail educa- 
tors to encourage them to give their 
best efforts to improving the wholly 
inadequate quality and quantity of pro- 
fessional training being provided cur- 
rently in this important field of en- 
deavor. 
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Introducing Tippie, V.I.C. 
(Continued from page 117) 

many advertising dollars inviting her to 
view his offerings. Yet he has been 
constant in his opposition to the night 
openings which Tippie requests. Actu- 
ally, his words and actions create a 
paradoxical situation that may cause 
her to doubt his sincerity. Is there a 
better way for a merchant to discourage 
Tippie as a prospective customer ? 

A second paradox is created by 
Tippie. Although she likes to shop in 
big stores, she actually buys a sizeable 
part of her wardrobe from small, local 
merchants. Big stores lose this business 
for such reasons as faulty price lines, 
discourteous and poorly trained sales- 
people, and their failures to remain open 
when she is free to shop. The big 
fellow seems to have forgotten what 
the little fellow has remembered in 
establishing his store-open hours. 

Tippie is a business girl and keeps 
the usual business hours from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. daily. With the advent of the 
five-day week, the longer week ends 
provide her with greater opportunities 
for recreation and travel. Tippie may 
be utilizing an increasing proportion of 
her week ends for such purposes. This 
conclusion is suggested by the findings 
of a recent survey of a group of smaller 
communities.’ It is definitely part of 


1H. Webster Johnson, “Small-Town Merchants 
Capitalize on Marketing Research,” JourNAL oF 
Retartinc, XXVII, No. 1 (Spring 1951). 


the changing pattern of living to which 
customers appear to have adjusted 
much more quickly than retailers. 


In making the most effective use of 
the data summarized here, the Man- 
hattan merchant should bear in mind 
that it relates specifically to the Tippie 
of 1951. It may not be pertinent to the 
Tippie of 1952 or 1962. Over the years, 
she will be subject to the constant 
influences and pressures of a dynamic 
economy. Continuing research will be 
essential if an up-to-date picture is to 
be maintained of her changing personal 
characteristics, attitudes, and shopping 
habits. 


Correct interpretation and use of 
such a fund of current information 
should prove extremely helpful to a 
merchant in developing a well-rounded 
operation. Specifically, it should defi- 
nitely eliminate the possibility of his 
attempting to deal with Tippie in a 
vacuum of the past created by the flow 
of time. It will supply the bases for 
intelligent management decisions in- 
volving this increasingly important 
segment of his customers. The data 
must surely hold a key to his solution 
of the problem of how to attract Tippie 
to his store and win her loyalty as a 
customer. 

And Tippie will prove a very im- 
portant customer to the Manhattan 
merchant. 


Questionnaire 


THE MANHATTAN BUSINESS GIRL 


1. When would you like department stores to be open so that you could shop more conveniently? 
Earlier in the morning ee 
Later in the evening eee 
Open more evenings till 9 ~~ 
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Will you please list any suggestions you have for improving service in department stores? 


3. What is the street intersection nearest your home? (e.g., 78 St. & 4 Ave.) ~------------- 
pe a CFE aes eencaticnatn epeenisas SOE srscdonegelogle ommended 
What is the street intersection nearest your place of employment? ~--------------------- 

4. What is your present position? ~---.-.---------~- eT TE ANT eR ee 
Do you earn under $1,000 per year ~---_, $1,000-$2,000 ____, $2,000-$3,000 ~___, 

or over $3,000 per year ----? 

5. Are you under 20 years ~---, 20-29 ____, 30-39 ____, or over 39 _-__? 
Are you single ---- or married ~---? 

a Woe Heweowper(s) did, you read yestetdag?! 222.00 int eeenn 
What newepanerts) did you reed Siiiidy? ..2 62 le aan 

7. What women’s magazines do you subscribe to or buy regularly? ~----------------------- 

8. Was the last dress you purchased a: Did you pay: Under $10 ~--- 

Spring dress ---_ Fall dress ~-_- $10-$20 _-. 
Summer dress ---. Winter dress —--- 21-$30 --. 
All-year dress ~~~ Over $30 --_- 

ree ae Ne a INE cick. neh neenebtaeaniian 

9. Was your last coat a: Did you pay: Under $20 ---- $21-$30 --.- 

Spring coat ~--- $31-$40 _-___ $41-$50 --.- 
Winter coat —--- $51-$60 _... Over $60 —__- 
Veen te “Sree nee 41S CORE? poe a oe a eee 

10. Was your last suit a: Did you pay: Under $20 ---. $21-$30 ~--- 
Spring suit —--- $31-$40 _-.. $41-$50 ---- 
Summer suit ---- $51-$60 _._._. Over $60 _-_- 


Fall suit ...- 
OVERS CLUE VOU EOC EES SURREY cs el a eae ae 


11. Does some member of your family, or do you, make your clothes? Yes ---. No --.- 


BT OR AMO EP DOT. nto i a ee ee es ee eee 
oe. 1) Wht stores do you Mave Charge QCCOUINS? cick kc nc ceencnsennesenseneenn 
ae TES OED OO SURI CRUIIIOE oie icc nidccdiinsicressdinenbncinieineiainia 

ial. ae eR a oe RA ee EEE Ee he ae PR eee Me Pete oer, e 


14. Do vou usually shop on: Thursday nights ---. Holidays ---. Lunch hours ---- 
Saturdays aici RM” SEMI sci stances ai lah sigan 
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Book Notes 


Departmental Merchandising and Op- 
erating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores, by Raymond F. 
Copes. New York: Controllers’ 
Congress, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 1951, 112 
pages. Price: varies according to 
membership. 


This annual report on 1950 operations is a 
credit to the 385 department and specialty 
stores that contributed the data and the Con- 
trollers’ Congress, which assembled the ma- 
terial in well-organized, usable form. Com- 
prising, as it does, typical merchandising, 
sales, inventory, and expense ratios broken 
down by all departments of a store, it 
represents an invaluable yardstick for both 
executive and department managers who 
want to learn “how they're doing.” Repre- 
sentativeness of the data is attested by the 
fact that stores included in the = survey 
accounted for more than four billion in annual 
sales volume. 

Over-all summaries reflect the pre- and 
post-Korea economic conditions of 1950. 
Total sales increased 6 per cent over 1949 
levels, with the greatest increases in major 
appliances (41 per cent) and furniture (20 
per cent). The average gross sales in de- 
partment stores reached a level of $4.71, sub- 
stantially above the previous high of $4.49 
of 1948. The study attributed improvement 
in department-store gross margins (368 
per cent of sales in 1950 as compared to 35.2 
per cent in 1949) to lower markdowns in the 
period of rising prices. Increases in net 
profits of reporting stores, from 3.3. per 
cent in 1949 to 4.9 per cent in 1950, was 
accounted for by the higher gross margins 
rather than by lower expense ratios in the 
period covered. 

In appraising the usefulness of the report's 
“typical” figures, store operators must be 
aware of their limitations as well as their 
special merits for comparison puzposes. It 
must be borne in mind that the figures shown 
are “averages,” and that there may be im- 
portant profit-wise reasons fof the deviation 


tn 


bo 


of a department's ratios from the “typical” 
ratio. The successful department manager 
is one who makes a point of finding out why 
his figures depart from the “average” and 
then adjusts them if an analysis so warrants, 


J. Allan Cook 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1950, by Mal- 
colm P. McNair. Boston: Bureau 
of Business Research, Harvard 
University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 1951, vi 
+ 58 pages. $5.00. 


The latest annual Harvard report on 
department- and_ specialty-store operating 
results analyzes the figures of a total of 
438 small, medium, and large stores. In 
keeping with a recent trend, figures for the 
interquartile range have been included in the 
report this year. 

Some of the more interesting findings are: 

1. Personnel productivity was apparently 
improved in 1950 over 1949, 

2. A group of 81 stores showed an increase 
of 22 per cent in total space over 1939 with 
a greater increase in nonselling than in 
selling area. 

3. Branch stores increased in number but 
department-store branches generally fulfill 
their function better when they are operated 
by stores in cities over 500,00) population. 


oying Lifo 





4. Number of retail firms em] 
method of inventory valuation increased dur- 
ing the year, and these stores showed 
inventories 25.8 per cent lower than their 
Fifo inventories. 


T. Dart Ellsworth 


Operating Results of Limited Price 
Variety Chains in 1950, by Esther 
M. Love. Boston: Bureau of 
Business Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1951, vi + 26 pages. 
$2.00. 
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The 1950 sales of variety chains were the 
greatest in the history of these stores. Final 
dollar profits lagged behind those of the 
immediate postwar years due to increased 
expenses and higher tax rates. Variety 
chains made sizable advances in their sales 
of apparel and accessories, drugs, and toilet- 
ries and food-service departments. 

The latest report on the operations of the 
stores was based on a study of 42 chains. 
Findings include: 

1. Rise in sales volume resulted from 
higher prices and an increase in number of 
stores operated. 

2. Price rises and lower markdowns 
brought gross margin to the new high of 
37.7 per cent. 

3. The highest payroll expense in the 
history of these stores—17.5 per cent. 

4. Swollen inventories and lower stock- 
turns. 

The report was prepared by Esther M. 
Love, executive secretary of the bureau. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Fifty Years with the Golden Rule, by 
J. C. Penney. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950, 245 pages. 
$2.75. 

On the assumption that there may be some 
“formula” for success, students of retailing 
turn to each biography of a great merchant 
with avid interest. In the case of the present 
book, the interest is enhanced because it is 
the story of the man as told by himself. The 
main facts of the story can be quickly told: 
a boy reared in a poor but religious family 
strikes out for himself, without resources or 
support. More by accident than by origi- 
nality, he comes upon a formula for retailing 


, Ee A aay ae 
(the Golden Rule) compatible with the 


ethical concepts ingrained in him during his 


childhood. By working hard enough to 
: nels ea ere Oe a SR a 
jeopardize his health, by denying himself all 
luxuries and a great many of the conventional 


necessities of the day, he builds a promising 


business. By undeviating faithfulness to this 
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Penney unreligious ; as rapidly as he acquired 
wealth, he gave abundantly to worthy causes. 
But his spiritual adventures came after the 
little Golden Rule company had emerged as 
the giant J. C. Penney Company. It was 
the wealthy man, not the struggling store- 
keeper, who finally joined a church and the 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian World. 
His was no soul snatched from the blaze; 
he was no backslider late turned from his 
evil ways. His spiritual adventure was 
merely the deepening and intensifying of the 
religious aspects of a life that had always 
been a religious life. 

What kind of man does this self-portrait 
show? Probably the first characteristic is 
a driving and relentless ambition. Certainly, 
it is a picture of a man of no levity or 
lightness, of a man who may have enjoyed 
much quiet satisfaction, but who seems never 
to have had a good time. He was a simple 
rather than a complex young man. He 
thought in slogans and mottoes. He was so 
much a doer that even his family (with the 
exception of his parents) flit through the 
book like shadows. Probably his business 
success can be explained in terms as simple 
as his own thinking: unswerving loyalty to a 
formula for retailing—and it is the loyalty, 
rather than the formula, which is important ; 
the willingness and ability to work unre- 
mittingly and hard, and the ability to select 
and develop personnel. 


Possibly the book would have been better 
titled as “The Last Great Puritan.” 


Lawrence C. Lockley 


Executive Action, by Edmund P. 
Learned, David N. Ulrich, and 
Donald R. Booz. Boston: Division 
of Research, Harvard University 
School of Business Administration, 
1951, xiii + 218 pages. $3.25. 


Business executives will find this study 
of the problems encountered in getting the 
members of an organization to work in 


1 


harmony with one another and as a unit 
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within a social matrix very interesting. The 
material was gathered firsthand by the 
authors from company executives across 
the nation. The suggestions offered on the 
dynamics of executive action are thought 
provoking and raise questions about every- 
day human-relations problems to which no 
satisfactory answers have been found to date. 
The general conclusion of the authors is 
that executives need to develop their latent 
capacities to deal with people. 


The authors are Edmund P. Learned, 
professor of business administration, and 
David N. Ulrich and Donald R. Booz, re- 
search associates. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Retail Personnel Management, by 
William R. Spriegel and Joseph 
W. Towle. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1951, vi + 
360 pages. $4.50. 


The basic material for this text resulted 
from a survey made by Professors Spriegel 
and Towle in 1948 of retail personnel prac- 
tices and interviews with store executives. 
It was an exhaustive and thorough study of 
the field. The book presents a comprehensive 
picture of the past and present retail personnel 
and training practices. Emphasis has been 
placed on the status quo in the retail stores 
studied in the survey. 


Consideration of the department-store and 
large-specialty-store point of view has been 
scrupulously maintained with only a _per- 
functory mention of chain-store and small- 
store problems. There may be some transfer 
of principles and practices from the large- 
store operation to small stores and chains, 
but the material of the text has been designed 
for the large, independently run retail unit. 

William R. Spriegel is dean of the College 
of Business Administration of the University 
of Texas. His co-author is Joseph W. Towle, 
associate professor, School of Commerce, 
Northwestern University. 


Evelyn Fraser 


Basic Retailing, by Harry Q. Packer 
and Marguerite E. Waterman, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1951, v + 387 pages. $2.25. 


There are extant numerous texts dealing 
with the over-all field of retailing. Most of 
them are compendiums of the operating pro- 
cedures of department stores, sweetened with 
brief résumés of the history of retailing and 
its place in our economic situation. Any new 
attack of this nature on a subject as broad 
and dynamic as retailing can add little to 
the literature of the field other than possibly 
an improved presentation of already existing 
material. 


Basic Retailing is such a book. The 
authors have done an excellent job of 
collecting, selecting, and evaluating material 
and putting it together in a well-written text 
designed for the high-school student. They 
are to be commended for the superior manner 
in which they have handled a stereotyped 
subject. 

Mr. Packer is state supervisor of distribu- 
tive and business education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Miss Waterman is city co-ordinator of dis- 
tributive education in the Wilmington, 


Delaware, high schools. 
T. Dart Ellsworth 


Effective Retail Advertising, by Irving 
Settel. New York: Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., 1950, xviii + 
216 pages. $4.75. 


The theme of the book is that retail ad- 
vertising is a simple procedure that does 
not demand long training to master. Its 
objective is “to provide a guide for the 
promotional activities of the small merchant; 
to produce a comprehensive text for students 
of business and retail advertising.” 

It is divided into three main sections. 
Some of the more interesting chapters are 
“How To Organize a Sales promotion Pro- 
gram,” “Tested Advertising Ideas That Can 
Stimulate Your Business,” and “Copy That 
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Sells.” While the book is generally well 
written some people may criticize its frequent 
listings of “how-to-do” things. 

The author is Irving Settel, advertising 
manager, Concords, Inc., and instructor in 
advertising, Pace College. The foreword was 
written by E. B. Weiss, the well-known 
and thought-stimulating director of mer- 
chandising, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Handbook of Employee Selection, by 
Ray M. Dorcus and Margaret 
Hubbard Jones. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1950, 
xv + 349 pages. $4.50. 


Personnel directors and industrial psy- 
chologists will find here a convenient source 
of references dealing with the scientific 
selection of employees. The presentation is 
in the. form of abstracts. It is arranged 
chronologically, and only essential data are 
given. An index of tests adds to its general 
usefulness and permits the reader to locate 
particular studies quickly. 

The authors are Ray M. Dorcus, professor 
of psychology and dean of the Division of 
Life Sciences, University of California at 
Los Angeles. Margaret Hubbard Jones is 
research assistant on psychology, The State 
College of Washington. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Pressures on Wage Decisions, by 
George P. Schultz. Cambridge and 
New York: Published jointly by 
The Technology Press, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951, 
vii + 142 pages. $3.00. 


This study of the Brockton, Massachusetts, 
shoe industry brings to a focus the inter- 
related wage decisions of the union and 
management groups of this trade resulting 
from their bargaining processes. It provides 
an interesting analysis of the practical eco- 
nomic and political problems encountered by 
these economic factions while attempting to 
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reach a meeting of the minds. The major 
theme of the presentation is an attempt to 
synthesize the roles of market forces and 
human decisions in the determination of 
wages. 

Mr. Schultz is assistant professor of 
industrial relations at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Profitable Retail Advertising, by Joseph 
R. Rowan and Donald F. Blan- 
kertz. New York: Ronald Press, 
1951, ix + 285 pages. $4.00. 


Here is a well-written text that presents 
the essentials of retail advertising and sales 
promotion of value to college students plan- 
ning careers in the advertising and retail 
fields. The subject material is divided into 
four main parts: “Before You Advertise or 
A Plan of Attack”; “When You Advertise 
or A Choice of Methods”; “How to Adver- 
tise or A Work of Art and Science”; and 
“After You Advertise or A _ Dollar 
Through.” Its chief appeals are its brevity 
and clarity of presentation. 

The authors are Joseph R. Rowan, national 
advertising manager, W. T. Grant Company, 
and Donald F. Blankertz, associate professor 
of marketing, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Quality Control, by A. V. Fergeubaum. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1951, xi + 443 pages. 
$7.00. 


Here is a quick reference guide for the 
executive interested not only in improving 
product quality and design but also in re- 
ducing operating costs and improving pro- 
ductivity. The retail organization engaged 
in the process of adapting industrial manage- 
ment principles to its operational needs will 
find this practical presentation of a relatively 
new activity in the field extremely helpful. 
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Numerous illustrations, formulas, graphs, 
and tabulations are employed to clarify the 
various concepts. Despite the interesting 
presentation of material, the book is not 
easy reading. It is recommended only to 
those executives who sincerely desire to 
increase the productivity of their organiza- 
tions. 

The author is associated with the General 
Electric Company. The editor is L. C. 
Morrow. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Retail Advertising for The Small Store, 
by Philip Ward Burton. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, 
vii + 408 pages. $5.00. 


Writers have generally neglected the 
advertising problems of the small retailer. 





Large numbers of those included in this 
important segment of American businessmen 
fail to understand the importance to their 
operations of telling customers about the 
merchandise they have for sale. 

This text is aimed specifically at the small 
retailer. It discusses his problems in down- 
to-earth terms and provides him’ with 
practical suggestions on when and how to 
advertise his wares. The text material is 
supplemented by numerous illustrations that 
tend to lighten the presentation and to make 
the book easy to read. 

The author is Professor Burton of the 
School of Journalism and College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University. It is 
edited by Charles M. Edwards, Jr., dean of 
New York University School of Retailing, 
and a well-known authority in the field of 
advertising. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 





